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Plays beautifully... 


MAXPLY FORT by 


The Maxply Fort is Dunlop’s finest frame...which means it’s the finest 
in the world. It’s been the choice of more than 100 Wimbledon players 
every year since 1947. Dunlop manufactures six outstanding tennis frames. DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 


Sporting Goods Division 


Prices start at $8.95 Play Dunlop...and play beautifully! 
: ‘ ‘ 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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At leading clubs everywhere 


- co 
players favor | DAVIS | Rackets 














strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 





Cherry Valley, at Garden City, N.Y., is a beauty spot 
in the rolling Long Island countryside. Founded in 1916, 
the club places great emphasis on developing young tennis talent. 
Several of the club’s young players have won national and 
sectional championships, while others currently hold high Eastern 
rankings. Each year the club plays host to the Metropolitan Boys 
and Junior Boys Championships which attract most of the 
leading players in the East. A high spot of each season is the 
Memorial Day Exhibitions featuring play by some of the world’s 
best known amateurs and professionals. 


Ted Martini has been club pro- 
fessional at Cherry Valley tor 
the past eight years. His devo- 
tion and skill with promising 
youngsters has borne fruit in 


fo 
\ VICTOR GutStrings ; an abundance of fine young 


2 
A 
% ] players. During the school 
| year, Mr. Martini serves as Di- 
D AV a ee rector of the Garden City 
is Rackets how string tension Adult School 


affects your game. 
Write for booklet... 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 
. +. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 163 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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Letters To The Editor 








that Mr. 


change came about 
as chairman of the Championships in 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please erter a subscription to WORLD 


TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 
per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 
Central and South 


Canada, Mexico, 


America.) 


| enclose $ 0 Bill me later. 


Name 
Address 
State 


City .. Zone 





methods of 
making tennis a more interesting 
it seems that everyone has missed the 
most obvious method. Simply slow down 
the surface! 








In your October issue, Gardnar Mul- 
loy and Frank Longshore state that the 
1958 National Championships were the 
first in which the USLTA followed the 
seeding ala Wimbledon; in other words, 


8 players were seeded on an interna- 


tional basis and there was no separate 
foreign seeding. I am rather surprised 
Mulloy, who is usually very 
astute, did not know that the Cham- 
pionships of 1956 and 1957, in which 


he participated, also limited the seed- 


ings to 8 international players. This 
when I took over 


1956. 
W. H. Woods 
New York, N. Y. 


x 


Slew Hester’s article in the October 


issue of WorLD TENNIs is too terrific for 
me to let pass without telling him so. It 


is without doubt the best written and 


most humorous tennis write-up I have 
ever read, and I actually laughed out 


loud while reading it. Most tournament 


stories are about as dry as the Sahara 


Desert, and I sincerely hope that the 
people who write future articles will 


benefit by reading Mr. Hester’s 


Jonas Schreiber 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 
* - ~ 


I can’t tell you how much my hus- 


band Harris and I enjoyed Slew Hes- 
ter’s 
Championships at 
thought it was one of the most humor- 
ous and entertaining tennis write-ups 
that we have ever read. 


the Senior National 


Forest Hills. We 


article on 


Lucy Masterson 

Mobile, Ala. 
& * * 

In all of the controversy concerning 

“taming” the net attack and 

game, 


From a spectator’s viewpoint, the 


National Clay Court Championships is 
a much more interesting tournament to 
view than are our Nationals at Forest 
Hills. The service is an important weap- 
on at the Clay Courts also, but there 
is much more play from the baseline 
and the points must be worked out... . 


Robert W. Davis 
Peoria, Il. 


* * A 


Of all the silly articles on lawn tennis, 


commend me to that of Ned Potter in 


your October issue on the supposed de 
cline in the popularity of Wimbledo 
From which very false premise he goe 
on to conclude that amateur lawn tennj 
is all washed up. I have heard othe 
people besides Ned Potter take the sam 
point of view. But he is the first to 
to make out that “the type of gam 
played today by the leading amateurs 
is no longer “really attractive to t 
spectators’. He says it is just “sery 
return and volley”, but that the type ¢ 
game played by the professionals is “ 
marked contrast”. 

Rosewall and Trabert, to whom 
refers particularly, learned the gam 
and made their reputations as amateu 
And it was on the strength of thei 
amateur reputations that they were of 
fered contracts to turn profession 
They did not then attempt to learn th 
game afresh. They certainly have th 
advantage of playing constantly with 
their peers and therefore have natur 
ly improved their stroke play, thoug 
they get all too little varied experienc 
of match play over the full best of fir 
set distance. But don’t Rosewall ani 
Trabert base their all court game o 
serve, return and volley? I haven 
noticed that they have gone back on th 
attacking game which won them succes 
as amateurs. And where will Jad 
Kramer get his next blood transfusia 
from to keep his professional cirew 
going? From the amateur ranks, 0 
course, where he has always got then 
before. 

And Ned Potter is also the first per 
son I have read who seriously tries tv 
make out that Wimbledon is losing is 
popularity. He says “there were seat 
to spare on the day of the men’s final 
In addition to vacant seats in boxe 
more than 100 tickets were available d 
face value, turned in by those who de 
cided to stay away.” I don’t know @ 
any “boxes” at Wimbledon, and r 
turned tickets of which there are always 
all too few—are always resold at fac 
value. Did Ned Potter think that ther 
owners were going to rush down ti 
Church Road to join the string of tout 
who were doing a good trade sellin 
tickets on finals day—and most othe 
days—at several times their value? 

Of course anyone who looks for uw 
occupied seats on the Centre Court wil 
find them, and that was particularly th 
case on men’s final day this year whe 
members and others, having seats @ 
both the Centre and No. 1 courts, wer 
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‘THIS ¢€ 
=y-\\ We), ar 
Wisse 
SHIRT 
| LIKE!” 


...says Lew Hoad, 


World Famous Tennis Professional 


That’s how customers are talking about “Center Court,” Puritan’s all-new Ban-Lon Mesh 
sportshirt especially designed for the rugged free swinging activity of every sportsman. 


With reinforced side vents, shoulders, and with extra long tail, Puritan’s Ban-Lon 
features a fashion collar. It will not pill... will absorb perspiration. Drip-dries quickly 
for easy wash and wear... for easy care. See the entire Lew Hoad line of sportswear 
by Puritan. Look for the distinctive Kangaroo. “Center Court,” retail price: $8.95 — 
Individually boxed — Colors: White, Beige, Carolina Blue, Grey, Canary, Black, Jockey 
Red, Middy. 
At last I’ve found a shirt that really 


LEW HOAD’S NEW BAN-LON MESH SHIRT BY | oiein ict cantecommend it to my 


friends. 


That’s “Match-Point’’, with Swiss Rib 
Action-Sleeve inserts that eliminate 
binding, assure comfort in action. Retail 
price: $5.00. Brilliant range of colors. 
The New Action -Sleeve Sportshirt by PURITAN 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORPORATION, Altoona, Pa. Sales offices: Empire State Bldg., New York, PEnnsylvania 6-8565 © Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo. 
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TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 


with 
Laykold or Grasstex 
black, red or green 
also “En-Tout-Cas" Red 
Contractors and Distributors 
Texas — Lovisiana — Oklahoma 


W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 


P. O. Box 13093 Houston 19, Texas 
Literature and Estimates Free 








Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 


Write to: DIXICO 
(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 








TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 
Write for Ilustrated Booklet 





ESTABLISHED 1906 








“PETECO” 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis- Courts 
Also Red Color “En-tout-cas” oe Ma- 
terials For “Clay,” ‘Dirt’? and F ourts. 

Nets-Tapes- Posts 

Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLD 

C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. _ 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 








WE BUY USED TENNIS BALLS 


We Pay Parcel Post 
20 to 2000 — Send for free mailing 
bag and full particulars 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. WT — Box 625, Merrick, N. Y. 








TENNIS CLUBS 


The PLTA has qualified Tennis Pros for 
openings in your Club. For information, 
write Executive Secretary, United States 
Professional Lawn Tennis Assn., 37 Wall 
Street, Room 1312, New York, N. Y. 














IMPROVE YOUR SERVE 


My unique method brings amazing 
results. | changed my mediocre serve 
to one that is effective against world 
famous players. | have shown hun- 
dreds, including professionals, how to 
serve better. You can quickly improve 
your serve. Send $3 for written in- 
structions. Ritz Ritzenberg, Tennis 
Pro, 155 Seton Trail, Ormond Beach, 
Fla. 











trying to watch both the final of the 
singles and the semi-final of the doubles 
which, owing to the time lost through 
rain, had to be played at the same time. 

In actual fact, the 1958 Wimbledon 
was the most popular ever, bearing in 
mind the quite appalling weather. More 
applications for tickets than ever had 
to be refused and, considering the 
weather, the attendance during the fort- 
night was quite astonishing. Ned Potter 
does not mention the queues round all 
the entrances to the Centre Court wait- 
ing for people to leave and surrender 
their tickets under the new scheme by 
which a certain number of tickets can 
be shared. Nor does he mention the 
big crowd of people who, unable to get 
into the Centre Court, just stood outside 
and watched the electric scoreboard. Nor 
does he mention those who queued all 
night. I always have a list of people 
who are willing to stay on the end of a 
telephone in case of a returned ticket 
becoming available at the last minute. 
But there were precious few of these this 
year, and the Wimbledon Secretary has 
assured me that, on men’s finals day, a 
spare seat could not be had for love or 
money. 

It may be that, as a result of Ned 
Potter’s article, people will come over 
to Wimbledon next year thinking that 
tickets are being given away on the 
ground. And if that day comes, Ned 
Potter will certainly have a big laugh. 

Brig. Sir John Smyth Bt., 
V.C., M.C., M.P. 
London, England. 


* * x 

Now that tennis is picking up, let’s 
keep up the good work and redouble 
our efforts to keep the ball in play. If 
all the amateurs and pros who owe so 
much to the game would do all in their 
power to help out the youngsters who 
have the interest and want to play ten- 
nis, it would serve as a stimulus and 
create the incentive to keep the young 
ones in the game. There are many 
great players who, through their un- 
stinting efforts, have helped many a boy 
along toward becoming a good player. 

I have been a player at the 93rd 
Street Central Park Courts in this great 
city of ours, and I have seen only one 
player, Ronnie Holmberg, who was 
really given a push by the tennis 
moguls. I have seen many youngsters 
at 93rd Street from the five boroughs 
who were city-wide champs or runners- 
up with great potential. They needed 
a little push upward but never got it. 

What we need is more and more Billy 
Talberts. Thank God for giving the 
game of tennis such an unselfish and 
wonderful person. In his own way he 
does a lot to keep the game alive. When- 
ever Mr. Talbert passes by the 93rd 
Street Courts, he is never too busy or 





too big to straighten out some flaws or 
answer some queries of the interested, 
We will only beat Australia through 
a strong, national “youth developmen 
program”. The more players, the great 
er our chances of having more greai 
players. Tennis needs a farm system, 
just as in baseball, so let’s roll up our 
sleeves and go to work. 
Gus Campise 
Bronx, N. Y. 


* * ~ 


Suggestions are being made by vari. 
ous people on what could be done ty 
make tennis more interesting and mor 
popular. Here is my recommendation, 
which I feel would make tennis a fa 
better game, both for the player and the 
spectator: Lengthen the court one foo 
at each end. 

If the baseline were moved back one 
foot, the server who follows his serve 
to the net would find it more difficult to 
hold his serve since his first volley 
would not be as effective. With a loriger 
court the receiver could hit harder when 
returning serve, which would also help 
to equalize matters. With the court a 
foot longer on each side, rallies would 
become longer—and that is what the 
game needs. The players on the baseline 
could hit the ball slightly harder and 
still keep the ball in the court. 

The auxiliary shots would be more 
effective. The drop shot would be used 
more often and the lob would become a 
more important defensive weapon than 
it now is. Angle shots would run the 
baseline player a longer distance. Mos 
important of all, many people become 
discouraged because they cannot have 
a sufficiently long rally to make it en 
joyable. The longer court would posi- 
tively lengthen the rallies of both the 
mediocre players and the experts. 

Ritz Ritzenberg 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


* * * 


Your account of the National Cham- 
pionships in the October issue was very 
fine as long as it stuck to a description 
of the matches, but when it went off on 
a tangent in the making of radical sug. 
gestions, | beg to differ. Here are my 
reasons: 

1. Eliminating the rest period after 
the third set would simply tend to make 
tennis even more of an endurance com 
test than a test of skill, which it is and 
was designed to be. The present time 
limit could be more strictly enforced. 

2. Inviting more Europeans to com 
pete at Forest Hills is all very nice o 
paper, but one has to be practical. The 
financial considerations are a majo 
obstacle to such a proposition. 

3. Switching the Doubles Champion 
ships from Boston to New York would 
merely deprive fans of another area 
(the cradle of lawn tennis to many) of 
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and Member of Spalding Tennis Advisory Staff 

more Ay poe RIGHT racket is as fundamental to good 
used tennis as the right grip,’’ says Mercer Beasley, 


me a ° . 
thas Beas j ey coach of many of our former national champions. 


| the No one understands the game of tennis more 
Mos thoroughly, and his extensive knowledge has 
we @ ) n helped Spalding designers manufacture the fin- 
: en: est tennis rackets ever built. They are superior 
. — a Cc k e i Ss in design, construction and playing characteristics. 
e 
Gonzales Autograph Racket — The exact same 
racket used by the undisputed top tennis player in 
the world. Laminated of selected hardwoods. Rein- 
forced inside throat and shoulders. ‘‘Pro-Fected’”’ Ny- 


1am- oan ia 
Mercer Beasley Autograph Racket—A beautiful, lon, $26.50. 





ie “sweet-playing” racket, durably laminated of se- Doris Hart Autograph Racket— Custom-made in 
t on lected hardwoods. All string holes countersunk. Rein- special ladies’ weights to be the finest racket women 
sug: forced at all points of stress. Like all Spalding rackets can play. Countersinking inside and out keeps strings 
my and tennis balls, it is guaranteed unconditionally. from chafing for longer life. Perforated leather grip. 
‘“‘Pro-Fected” Nylon, $26.50. ‘“‘Pro-Fected”’ Nylon, $23.00. 
ifter 
rake NOTE: Spalding and Spalding-made Wright and Ditson Tennis Balls are used 








in more major tournaments than all other tennis balls combined. 

















Xmas Specials 


No. A 
Life subscription 
Game of Doubles 


$50.00 


(Talbert- 





Old) $.95 
The Record Book 75 
Tennis For Beginners 

(Murphys) 2.95 
Pardon Me (Kaufmann) 3.75 

Regularly 62.40 
Special: $55.00 
No. B 
8-year subscription $10.00 
Pardon Me (Kaufmann) 8.75 
Game of Doubles (Talbert- 

Old) $.95 
Tennis Self-Instructor 

(Driver) 2.00 
Tennis For Beginners 

(Murphys) 2.95 

Regularly 23.65 
Special: $19.00 
No. C 
l-year subscription +.00 
Game of Doubles (Talbert- 

Old) $.95 
Tennis For Beginners 

(Murphys) 2.95 

Regularly 11.90 

Special: $9.50 

No. D 

l-year subscription $4.00 
Pardon Me (Kaufmann) 3.75 
Regularly 7.75 

Special: $6.00 

ORDER BLANK 


WORLD TENNIS, INC. 
Box 3, Gracie Station, New York City 


Send to: 
Address 
A 
Oo 
My name 


Address 


B 
0 


c 
O 


D 
oO 


(CD Amt. enclosed 
(C Send gift card ’ 

















THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 
PERSONALIZED TENNIS RACKET COVERS 
A fine, zippered, waterproofed cover with any 


name in }” 


A school, 


white felt 
club or a short saying on reverse side 
$1.00 extra. An — and useful gift. Colors: 
Red, Blue, Green, 


Print Name Wanted 


Reverse Side 
Send To: 
Nome 

Street 


City and State _- 
Make Checks ye and send to New Address: 
pom COMPANY 


aroon. 


letters, 


ONLY $2.75. 


oa s e. Hawthorne, Calif. 
SEND FOR FREE “CHRISTMAS CATALOG 











Actually, Longwood might 
not be at all interested in holding a 
Bowl Singles tournament, what with the 
present tight grass court schedule which 
now provides no really satisfactory open 
week. However, it would impose a tre- 
mendous burden on the already over- 
worked turf at the West Side if all the 
Longwood events—including the Senior 
Men and Women and the Father and 
Son Championships—were transferred 
to Forest Hills. 

J. Brooks Fenno 

Boston, Mass. 

— oe a 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to correct a mistake on page 69 of the 
October issue, You give the names of 
the Italian and English Davis Cup team 
members quite correctly. However, the 
only well dressed gentlemen in this 
company, wearing blue suit and tie, is 
I and not Herman David, whom you 
will find standing next to Mike Davies. 
Owing to all the trouble last year in 
the Swedish-Italian tie, 1 was asked to 
act as an impartial Referee. I would 
like to add that, except for one solitary 
case, the umpiring and the calls from 
the linesmen were absolutely perfect. 

Einer Ulrich 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
x * * 

Gardnar Mulloy owes Ashley Cooper 
an apology. In his account of the Na- 
tional Singles final, Mr. Mulloy at- 
tributes Cooper’s success to a fine piece 
of acting. It would appear that when 
Ashley fell in excruciating agony, he 
was, according to Mr. Mulloy, only in 
search of an Oscar. Yet later in the 
magazine we read that Cooper has had 
a weak ankle for some time and that a 
quick recovery such as he made after 
treatment is not uncommon. Mulloy 
should avail himself of all the facts 
before accusing the World’s No. 1 
amateur of resorting to gamesmanship. 
Clearly it has not occurred to him that 
Cooper’s success was achieved not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, his fall. 

Gordon Rickard 
Swansea, Gt. Britain 
” x * 

Having been a much satisfied reader 
of Wortp TENNIs for almost three years, 
I am often reminded that a large pro- 
portion of the articles are written by 
active players themselves. With this 
service in mind and remembering that 
they also give us their all on the court, 
I think it is about time that we, the 
readers, show our appreciation. 

I would like to suggest an annual 
poll of the readers to elect a Male and 
Female “Player of the Year.” This would 
add greatly to our enjoyment of this 
magazine as well as paying a well- 
earned tribute to the players. After all, 
the cinemagoers of America elect their 
favorite stars each year, so why not the 


eood tennis. 











tennis fans? Put it up to the readers and 
see what they think about it. 
R. L. McCausland 
Inglewood, Calif. 
ae w - 









In a recent men’s doubles match in 
which I was a participant, our deuce 
court opponent displayed a powerful, 
accurate forehand drive but was some. 
what vulnerable to a fast service to his 
backhand. His partner, realizing this 
weakness, adopted an unusual and, in 
my opinion, improper method of pro. 
tecting him. When we were serving into 
the deuce court, the advantage cour 
opponent, a man about 6’ 3”, stood a 
the net in the center of the court with 
his right foot extending a foot or s 
into his partner’s service court. 

We protested this position, but the 
umpire ruled that the receiver's partner 
may stand anywhere he pleases in the 
court, subject only to the proviso that 
if he is hit by a served ball, the point 
goes to the serving side. Our opponent 
got around this ruling by lifting his 
right foot or drawing it ‘back momentari: 
ly. across the center line without shifting 
his body whenever a served ball ap. 
peared to be coming close to him. Thus 
he continued to make it impossible for 
us to serve to his partner’s backhand, | 
would appreciate receiving your opinion 
on the following: 

(a) Was the ruling of the umpire 
correct? 

(b) If so, don’t you think the rules 
should be changed so as to prevent 
practices such as this? 

The question is now of theoretical in- 
terest only. My partner and I won the 
match anyhow after a hard struggle, 
but the incident caused some ill feel- 
ing at the time. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh W. Rowan 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

A player or his partner may stand in 
any part of the court, or outside the 
court, if he wants to, and there is no 
restriction in the rule. I do not think the 
rules should be changed. In standing 
as these two players evidently did, it 
was their idea of tactics. 

Harold A. Lebair 
New York, N. Y. 

For every punch there is a counter 
punch, Gardnar Mulloy would hav 
aimed a swift one at the poaching re 
ceiver’s opponent. 

Billy Talbert 
New York, N. Y. 



































WANTED 


Tennis Counselor For Vermont Girls’ Camp 
Young woman with tennis background for es- 
tablished girls’ summer camp with teanis tradi- 
tion. Staff of 4 tennis counselors; 6 clay courts, 
2 backboards. 
Write: Herbert Brill, 60 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Har-Tru 
fo- 


The 
Manger 


Court 


Sturdy Resiliency 





Insures True Bounce 


ee 
Attractive Green Color 

* 
Maximum Playing Time 


Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


For the world’s finest tennis 


— where only the best courts 


_will suffice — HAR-TRU 


‘the choice of experts. 


For further information, 


write: 


Har-Tru 


Corporation 
Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

























Photos, Sam Cooper 


Mr. Jules Manger built a private indoor court in 1953 on his Greenwich, Connecticut 
estate. The exterior of the building is a dome-like structure which was constructed 
by a firm specializing in the building of barns throughout the midwest, and the 
court itself is a Har-Tru installation. There are many luxurious items in this unique 
indoor arena, including a balcony for spectators, an automatic heating system with 
exhaust fan, sound-proofed walls of perforated side board over fibre glass, glare- 
proof shields for the 1000-watt bulbs and, above all, a superb court with ample 
side and back room. 


The Manger Court is the center for indoor tennis in Greenwich. Among Mr. Man- 
ger’s frequent guests are William Jenter, Ernest Byfield and John Bitner. The court 
gets a great deal of play from the Manger family, for there are seven children and 
all but the smallest ones play tennis. 


The top view of the Manger Court shows an entrance (left) for the players and a 
truck door (far right) large enough to admit facilities for resurfacing the court. 
The lower view shows the large area beyond baseline and sidelines, the excel- 
lent lighting facilities and the Har-Tru court itself. 
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Teddy Tinling 


England's Most Famous 






Fashion Designer 
Presents 
An Elegant Selection of 


Distinctive Tennis Costumes 





The classic: $16.95 
A rayon gabardine with a 
minimum iron finish 
“Kick pleating” in back and front 


Gives that freshness of appearance look. 


The calpretta-cotton: $14.95 


A becoming square neckline 








featuring a slant fastening set of 

buttons. Has a waffle 
design and a glazed chintz look. 
New curved seams. 


The shirt: $6.00 


(sleeves or sleeveless ) 


A cream knitted cotton shirt 
with button neck. 
Hand-embroidered monogram: $1.95 


The shorts: $12.00 


Cream-colored, tailored 
drip-dry shorts with the Tinling emblem 
Flattering styling. 
Hand-embroidered monogram: $1.95 } 
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| Be A Tinling Girl 


Delivery time: 
3 weeks 


Postage is included in prices 


































Duty is extra 


On shirt orders, specify size 
(32, 34, 36, 38) 


On skirt and dress orders, give 

exact measurements (shoulders, 

bust, waist, hips, shoulder-to-waist, > 
shoulder-to-hips) 





Made To Your Specifications! The jacket: $22.00 
No C.O.D.’s, please , White proofed cotton gabardine jacket 
Send orders to: trimmed in pale green botany wool. 


With emblem. Monogram also 


DOTTIE KNODE é 
P.O. Box 226, Wall St. Station available. 


re The skirt: $15.00 
Made of Terylene with wide pleats 
that are guaranteed permanent. 
Requires no ironing 


Again, the sleeveless shirt 
with distinctive emblem 
The skirt: $20.00 


Permanently pleated 


Terylene, requiring absolutely J \ 
no ironing. The Terylene The sack: $39.95 7 
is flocked with a design of ; ( ¢ / 
A short, short one-piece 
rackets exclusive to us. \ | 
% \“ 


washable garment. 


y 
/ 
For any age NY 


(It was modeled by a 3-year old on the f 





November 1958 World Tennis Cover ). | 
All hand-embroidered in multi-colors i 
in any of the following designs: I} 
Palm trees, tennis rackets, [[! 
national flags or your own design. ss \ 
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STRING! 
=S, There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear ‘““PinG”’ of 
Ashaway Braided Racket String. —— 
> That ‘PING’ means it’s made stronger to string tighter 








. . smash harder . . . wear better. Ashaway Braid “bites” 
the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 
lasts longer. 

For the finest game you can put in your racket, specify 
16-gauge Ashaway Pro-Fected Tournament Stringing. It 
actually costs less than any string of equal playing quality. 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY 
ca HP (Ebony Spiral) Rae mee (Green Cross) 
ded Approximate 
Tournament 

| Stringing Cost: 
® Tennis: $6 
(15 or 16 gauge 
: — # Badminton: $4 
eg Bee (20 gauge) 














| Approximate 

» Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $5 

| (715 gauge) 
Badminton: $3 
(19 gauge) 
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Florida: MANNY BERLINER The Cover 
Mexico: ESTEBAN REYES The name “Don Budge” conjures 
up everything admirable in the game 
New England: MIDGE BUCK of tennis. He walked out on the 
and AXEL KAUFMANN court like a champ and he played 
like a champ. He has thrilled mil- 
South America: lions of tennis fans all over the 
L. M. WILLIAMS world with his brilliant brand of 
power tennis, his remarkable dis- 
Middle West: position and his wonderful sports- 
MARY HARDWICK manship. Off the court the big 


red-head is charming and personable. 
Wife Deirdre, who authored a book 


of pro tours and has travelled with 
him throughout the States and to 
Europe. Don is currently affiliated 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


HEN I 


French 


READ L’Equipe, the 
newspaper, the 

banner headline—“Jack Kramer 
has killed Amateur Tennis. Only an 
Open Tournament will save Wimbledon, 
Roland Garros and Forest Hills’—I was 
reminded of a talk I had not long ago 
with a well-informed and influential in- 
dividual who holds exactly the opposite 
view. 

“The fact is.” I was told, 
Kramer cannot go on much 
Hoad may not be able to play in the 
tour next year, so who will Kramer get 
to replace him? Gonzales has beaten 
both Trabert and Rosewall in previous 
tours. He could not be expected to at- 
tract a good gate if he goes against 
either of them again. And who can he 
corral from the amateurs? He might like 
to have Cooper or Anderson, but it is 
doubtful if they would sign up. The 
Australian Association would make 
every effort to hold them in line. Rose? 
He is under suspension by the Austral- 
ian Association and no doubt would like 
to receive an offer from Kramer, but 
that would be only a last resort. Even 
if Hoad should come back, the tour 
would hardly draw as well a second time 
around. So the only chance Kramer has 
is to have a Hoad in top form and have 
him beat Gonzales, which he could well 
do. Then, in 1960, Kramer would have 
another chance to get the top amateur 
as Hoad’s opponent. But the top ama- 
teurs are no longer supermen—largely 
because Kramer has taken them one by 
one. So, as I see it, Kramer’s tours are 
going to be less and less profitable and 
there will soon be no demand for an 
open tournament.” 


sports 


“that 
longer. 





From time to time, in discussions of 
“amateurism” and “professionalism” in 
Lawn Tennis, reference has been made 
to the fact that Table Tennis has abol- 
ished these definitions and that, in that 
game, there are only “players.” We have 
now had the opportunity to read an 
article entitled “The Amateur-Profes- 
sional Problem” by Ivor Montagu, 
which appeared in the January, 1958 
issue of the magazine Table Tennis, from 
which we quote the following pertinent 
excerpts. 

“Several recent participants in the 
perennial quarrel on amateur and pro- 
fessional in sport have cited the Table 
Tennis solution as an example from 
which lessons may be learned. Perhaps, 
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therefore, a brief account of its origins 
and operations may be of interest to 
the present generation of sports enthu- 
siasts. The question arose with us near 
the very beginning of international 
lable Tennis. Our friends abroad ques- 
tioned the status of the late C. H. Bull, 
the cricket professional, as a_profes- 
sional at one sport and therefore, ac- 
cording to the regulations of some oth- 
ers, necessarily a professional at all. 

“We in England refused to recognize 
the objections. We regarded as 
hypocrisy the claims of ‘amateurism’ 
maintained for certain foreign players 
employed in Table Tennis ‘salons’, who 
observed the strict letter by being paid 
as junior book-keepers though, so far 
as could be seen, such duties never 
called them from the table. Accordingly, 
the INTERNATIONAL TABLE TEN- 
NIS FEDERATION speedily reached 
the following agreement: Every Associ- 
ation might make, and was absolutely 
free to make, for play within its 
own territory, whatever regulations it 
pleased... . 

“We added to this the self-denying 
unwritten ‘gentleman’s agreement’ that 
the words ‘professional’ and ‘amateur’ 
shall nowhere appear in our interna- 
tional rules, to avoid any of the troubles 
that might come from application in 
other sports, according to their regula- 
tions, of the automatic bans against 
every species of professional. 

“This system in the international field 
has been an unqualified success. For 
over thirty years it has completely 
avoided any incident or quarrel based 
on differing definitions of professional- 
ism. The players of every country are 
delighted to measure their strength 
against the best that each other country 
chooses to put forward, and no one 
ever raises the barren and inevitably 
inconclusive arguments based on differ- 
ing social practices, or differing stand- 
ards of strictness, in different lands. 

“Now comes the question of national 
regulations. Some Associations do have 
strict amateur regulations ... applicable 
of course to their own territory—or even 
include ‘Amateur’ in their own title. 
That is entirely their own affair. We 
have our own way in England and it is 
the following: 

“If any player receives any re- 
ward from Table Tennis, be it 
from teaching, exhibition play, 


writing, design and approval 
of equipment, employment by 
a sports firm, ete. he or she 
must register with the national 
association and pay a nominal 
fee (£1 a year). All these 
practices are allowed to the 
registered player. The only 
thing we do not allow is com- 
petitive play for money. 

“We bar substantial competitive 
wards, not because we consider then 
necessarily ‘evil’ or any such thing, by 
simply we fear we are né 
strong enough as a governing body 


because 


be able to keep money competition 


straight. 
“I do not wish to trespass by impli 
cation on the terrain and problems of 
any other sport, and those who hav 
examined what | have said above wil 
easily see that many aspects, for @ 
ample the limited financial rewards thal 
can be obtained from such a game 
Table Tennis in contrast to the ‘big 
money sports like Boxing and Lawn 
Tennis, make it clear that our own ex 
perience, if it may suggest ideas to oth 
ers, cannot be a ground for the auto] 
matic transference of our solution 
ready-made to other spheres. 
“Nevertheless, | have so often seer 
it said that Open Championships aj 
Lawn Tennis would ruin the amateu 
game, for the need to pay professionals 
to participate would run away with the 
profits and so destroy the main source 
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of the income from which essentia 
amateur administration expenses is de 
rived, that it may be helpful to note our 
directly contrary experience. Players in 
Table Tennis, even if they derive con- 
siderable sums from exhibition appear 
ance, have invariably and without ex 
ception been eager to participate it 
world and national championships orto 
turn out in major international matches 
Perhaps they are even the more eaget 
precisely because they are deriving 
money from the game, for the demand 
for their services is proportionate t 
their success in the great traditiond 
competitions which no one pays then 
for entering. 

“Such players know that they have 
a duty towards the Associations that 
strive to keep alive the sport they love 
for the benefit of all enthusiasts, includ. 
ing the less gifted. I cannot believe tha 
this feeling is necessarily absent from 
the hearts of professional. practicioner 
in other sports, and that it would be im 
possible to find a fair way of coming 
to terms with it.” 

Perhaps this excellent exposition d 
how Table Tennis has solved the “am« 
teur-professional” question may giv 
some ideas to the USLTA Open Tournt 
ment Committee. 


December, 1958 
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te our To Your family . . . Business Associates . . . School Team 
ers it Evidence of your generosity and good judgment . . . a gift that will be 
= appreciated . . . year after year 
a ex BALL-BOY throws balls at 5 second intervals. Duplicates any 
shot . . . cuts learning time in half . . . Builds interest . : 
ate i Guarantees improvement. Excellent INDOORS—in rooms as short iN 
s or to as 50’ with 8°10” ceilings . . . OUTDOORS— in open fields, with . 
itches, the ball bouncing on a piece of plywood. The possibilities are 2 
Peg 
eager unlimited! S 
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mand NEW 
ate to y 
itiond BALL-BOY SERVER . . . quick, effective way to learn 
them the most important shot—the Serve. 
BALL-BOY SERVER lightly holds the ball at any pre- ry 
set height . . . (ground stroke or service) . . . releases a 
have the ball on impact after each hit for completely normal f a = 
; that flight into the opposite court. é 7. 
lee ADJUST THE BALL TO YOUR \\ stf > _ 
clad HEIGHT . . . arm extended to full \\<— qe. 5 
- ha reach . . . groove your swing to this oF ile & 
et height and position . . . get the 7 
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ve = Mid-West, South and Southwest. into the path of your swing. 6! Eh 
ymine ACT NOW BASEBALL . . . GOOD for baseball Wy \ 
batting practice . . . back yard or « ey 
of SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER diamond. LNS 
"7 TO All aluminum — collapsible — rugged 7 , 
ama: — simple only $29.50 a4 
give y 
ur] BALL-BOY CO. — 3 KENSINGTON ROAD — BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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Popular winners of the titles were Nicola Pietrangeli, always a 


great potential who this year won his first Italian singles title, 
and lovely Lea Pericoli, who won an endurance contest against Resy Ried. 


THE ITALIAN NATIONALS 


Pietrangeli Beats Sirola, Tears and Nerves 
Mark The Women’s Contest 


Two new champions were crowned 
during the Italian National Champion- 
ships, played at Bologna from Septem- 
ber 29 to October 6. Nicola Pietrangeli, 
25, Italy’s most gifted player, finally 
achieved his ambition, beating his 
friend and doubles partner, Orlando 
Sirola, in a straight set final. Nick had 
eliminated Giuseppe Merlo, the defend- 
ing champion, in the semis. Blond at- 
tractive Lea Pericoli came through in 
the closest of finals against Resy Riedl, 
who had defeated the defending cham- 
pion, Silvana Lazzarino. 

In the men’s singles, Sirola, Merlo, 
Pietrangeli and Maggi were seeded in 
that order, and all four reached the 
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by RICHARD VON PLANNER 


semi-finals practically unchallenged. 
There is a great gap between the top 
players and the youngsters, and al- 
though some are quite promising, they 
are far from championship level. Or- 
lando Sirola, after his excellent play in 
the Davis cup, was the favorite, and he 
showed splendid form reaching the final, 
overpowering Maggi in the semis 6-3, 
6-3, 6-1. Beppe Merlo is going steadily 
downward, the main reason being his 


lack of stamina. He tried his _ best 
against Pietrangeli in the semi-final 


and, after taking the second, he had 4-3, 
10-0 in the third. Pietrangeli employed 
his usual tactics against Merlo, mixing 
fast strokes with slow, lifted ones to 


break up Beppe’s rhythm. He attacked 
the net sparingly but with good judg 
ment. He took the third set from Merle 
at 6-4. In the fourth Merlo again wel 
into a lead of 4-2 and 5-3, but Nicoli 
pulled up with ease and won at 8-6. 


The Men’s Final 
The final produced excellent tennis 
Pietrangeli’s fluent and beautiful strokes 
worked to perfection and he always had 
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frequently. lt was a battle of services, 
Sirola losing his five times against 
Nicola’s two. A break in the 12th game 
gave Nicola the first set. In the second 
Pjetraneeli again got the first break to 
lead 5-3, but Sirola broke back and 
squared the score, Finally Nicola nosed 
out at 9-7 after a close fight. Pietrangeli 
dropped his delivery in the first game 
of the third set but broke right’ back. 
Sirola now attacked furiously, but Piet- 
rangeli stood firm, concentrated his 
Bcounter-attacks on Sirola’s backhand, 
and finally got the break for set, match 
Mand title at 7-5, 9-7, 7-5. The victor was 
heartily acclaimed but everyone felt 
great sympathy for Sirola, who came 
out second best for the second time run- 
ning. 

















An Endurance Contest 


The key match of the women’s sin- 
ges was played in the quarter-finals 
and was more a tragedy than a tennis 
encounter. Silvana  Lazzarino, who 
usually resorts to playing safe although 
she can also hit well, met Resy Riedl, 21, 
who can only retrieve and lob with ex- 
asperating regularity. So the match went 
on for hours, and up to 220 exchanges 
were counted on one point. Finally 
Resy Riedl’s fighting spirit, concentra- 
tion and better nerves decided the out- 
come in her favour, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. Both 
contestants left the court in tears. 

Ried! went on to defeat Chiara Ram- 
orino in the semi-finals, while in the 
other half of the draw Lea Pericoli 
ousted Nicla Migliori in a very close 
match to reach the final, Playing a fast 
game and using the dropshot to good 
advantage, Lea won the first set of the 
fnal 6-1. Then, inexplicably, she aban- 
doned her winning tactics and adopted 
the retrieving game of her opponent, 
Riedl, at which nobody, it seems, can 
heat her. Soon Riedl had bagged the 
second set and led 5-3 in the final 
danza. But now she was so exhausted 
that Pericoli somehow managed to draw 
even, and with a lucky net cord shot 
sored on her third matchpoint to win at 
6-1, 3-6, 8-6. 
tackelf The men’s doubles was a foregone 
judg conclusion for Pietrangeli and Sirola 
Merk§ho, by lack of concentration, needed 
1 wenlfive sets for their victory in the final 
Nicolfgainst Bonetti and Jacobini, who had 
-6, Purprisingly eliminated second seeded 
Fachini-Pirro in the semis. The women’s 
doubles was won by Bellani and Peri- 
ennisgli_ against Lazzarino-Migliori; mainly 
trokef1 the merits of Annalissa_ Bellani. 
vs had lucky Lea won her third title in the 
verfugmixed with Giorgio Fachini, defeating 
calmgthe defending champions, Migliori- 
he imf/acobini, in the final, 6-4, 7-5. The 
servgmatch was played right after the 5-set 
yeforegmen’s doubles final, in which Jacobini 
morfiad been a participant. 


2s title, 
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In the semi-finals, Pietrangeli (left) beat defending champ Beppe Merlo in four 
sets. Little Merlo won the second and had leads in both the third and the fourth. 











HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 
Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager Kirkland 7-6100 


























TENNIS BOOKS 


A, PARDON ME, YOUR FORE 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf 
mann. A great collection of 
poems and articles, $8.75, 


B. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Littlh Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


C. TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS by 
Bill and Chet Murphy. The newest 
instruction book. Highly recommended 
$2.95. 


D. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 


E. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


F. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and_photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 


G. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $2.75. 

H. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 


ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $5.00. 


I. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


J. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth, $2.75. 


K. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by 
Jaroslav Drobny. The forthright, amus- 
ing and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


L. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 
traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 


WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books: 


(CD I enclose LC) Bill me later. 
Name 


Address 
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SHAKESPEARE, ANYONE? 


by PARKE CUMMINGS 


Stage and movie directors sometimes 
alter the text of the works of famous 
bygone writers, including one fair-to- 
middling dramatist known as William 
Shakespeare. They cut a speech or two, 
transpose scenes, or even change the 
actual words that Shakespeare had writ- 
ten, 

I don’t want to be dogmatic. I’m not 
an enemy of change. Very likely the 
directors or script-tinkerers know what 
they're doing. Sometimes this tinkering 
improves things. But there is one fairly 
recent occasion where | wish they had 
let Shakespeare strictly alone instead of 
trying to up-date him. I was made to 
look extremely foolish on account of it. 

For the past several years I have 
been coaching our young daughter in 
tennis. Most of the coaching, of course, 
was the usual orthodox stuff—instruc- 
tions on the grip, the stance, the back- 
swing, the follow-through, coupled with 
the usual and interminable exhortations 
to “Keep your eye on the ball.” 

But Patsy proved a rather apt pupil, 
and the time came when, to relieve the 
monotony, | proposed that we play an 
actual set. She welcomed the suggestion, 
and soon she was serving her first game. 
In the course of it she served a ball 
that dribbled over the net and landed 
in my court. 

“Let,” I said. 

Patsy looked at me quizzically. “You 
mean ‘net,’ don’t you?” she inquired. 

“No,” I replied. “I mean ‘let.’ It 
means literally an interference or hin- 
drance. To ‘let’ is to hinder. It would be 
a let, for instance, if a dog should run 
across the court. Anything that might 
interfere with play is a let.” 


1 then proceeded with a briet dis 


course that I have, from time to time 
delivered to other tennis initiates. “Let” 
| told her, is an old Elizabethan word 
which then had a meaning directly op 
posite to its modern one——“to permit” 


A good example, | continued, occuy 


in an early scene in Hamlet. Hamlet and 


his friends, Horatio and Marcellus, ge 


the ghost of Hamlet’s father. At least jt 
claims to be, but they aren’t quite sum 
The ghost beckons Hamlet to follow him 
but Horatio urges caution. It may ip 
stead, he warns, be an evil spirit in dig 
guise, It may lead him to a high elif 
overlooking the sea and then take o 
some other horrible shape that will drive 
Hamlet to madness and cause him 
leap to his death. 

But Hamlet insists on following, and 
Horatio and Marcellus try to hold him 
back. In fury Hamlet struggles and e 
claims, “Unhand me, gentlemen! B 
Heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that 
lets me!” 

When I had finished the explanation 
Patsy signified that she understood it 

As chance would have it, a few months 
later Sir Lawrence Olivier’s splendid 
movie version of Hamlet appeared on 
television, and I prevailed on Patsy to 
watch it. The ghost scene materialized, 
and I told her, “We're coming to the 
part where I explained about a let in 
tennis. Remember?” 

She looked blank momentarily, then 
brightened and nodded. 

Sure enough, the spectral shape ap- 
peared through the mists, beckoning. 
Hamlet tried to follow, Horatio and 
Marcellus collared him, Hamlet strug. 
gled, drew his sword, and then we heard 
him (or, rather, Sir Lawrence) roar, 
“Unhand me, gentlemen! By Heaven. 
I'll make a ghost of him that hinder 
me!” 


Love-fifteen. 





LEXICON FOR THE HACKER 


by HAROLD MATHON 


Racket: An instrument of unique 
shape which often aids the spectator in 
identifying the sport he is watching. In 
our circle,of confusion its main effec- 
tiveness comes in spinning for service 
and in picking up balls without bend- 
ing. 

Serve: The initiation of play for each 
point. The server tosses the ball into the 
air and strikes it with a powerful grunt, 
whereupon it describes a gentle arc 
over the net and lands two or three feet 
past the service line. He waits a few 
seconds and then asks, “How is it?” At 
the same time he drops the other ball in 
his hand and kicks it around until some- 


one says, “Take two.” 


Lob: A ball that is hit into the air, 
accompanied exactly four seconds later, 
indoors or out, by the remark, “Thai 
damn wind!” 

Placement: A ball that strikes the 
handle of the receiver’s racket and i 
deflected eccentrically over the net to 
a spot that is out of reach of either op 
ponent. Everyone acts as though the 
shot was planned, although an w 
natural quietness ensues. 

Reverse Twist: The loser’s handling 
of the facts in describing the match to 
his wife. 

Line Ball: A broad subject backed by 
a multiplicity of opinions, generally 
considered too hot for a family journal 

Mixed Doubles: An avid singles play: 
er gets married. 

Locker Room: A Utopia where ever) 
match is replayed and none is ever lott. 
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“This. 
s the} =| was born in Oakland, California, in a two-story wooden him, I did not see as much of my father as some kids do. 
ind is§ Victorian house on 60th Street. This has since been nick- However, he was very interested in sports, and we always 
net &§ named “Backhand Row” as Frank Kovacs was born on the went to the soccer games together on Sunday. He was also 
er OP— same street. We had a great big lot with a hayloft, cows interested in baseball, and he managed the Crystal Laundry 
h thf and two horses. My father was in the laundry business, and Baseball Team for four or five years. He liked tennis, but he 
1 ut he used the horses to help pull his laundry truck. There didn’t want me to play too much because he thought it was 
_ ff were three of us—Lloyd, who was six years older than I, too energetic a sport. 
- Jean, who be tha youre — oc , _ myeelf. oa Father’s illness was the result of an unfortunate accident 
4 a 2 ee pee mn He Sen, ane Jesn is marries in Scotland. One day he was practicing soccer with a group 
and lives in Walnut Creek, Calif., close to my mother. ; » tae 
ed by _Segn! sign aenmgsttegpeans Sigs a Tyonarcliner eo. Reaper 4 Sane of fellows on a cold snowy day. He got a heck of a boot in 
Bane yendimghee’ Ge ie . the shins and was knocked out. Just at that time the fellows 
erally§ and liked music, both classical and jazz. He was a hard- poor phages deep grin Oe aba 
urnalf worker and a typical Scotsman. He was thrifty, kept track decided to call it quits and left the field. Nobody noticed 
play} of every dime he made, always paid his bills on time and that my father was lying unconscious in the snow. His 
never owed anyone anything. He was a neat man, about 5’8”, brother, who was also named Don Budge, returned home 
ever) who had come to California from Scotland because of his and then realized that Father might still be out in the field. 
r los. health. He was always sick, and although I was very close to He went back to get him. Father had been lying in the snow 
19588 World Tennis 17 
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for a half-hour, As a result he caught pneumonia and def ayten 
veloped lung trouble, When he died in 194, he had scarf joy js 
tissue on both lungs and one lung was completely collapsed By, 

All his life he had a breathing problem, When he leaned any 
over to tie his shoes in the morning, he would have to stop & journ: 
and catch his breath. He had a great deal to do with my § Junior 
never drinking or smoking during the years of competitivell \ere | 
tennis. | still dont smoke. He impressed upon me that Gene 

health is more important than all the money in the world # When 
and he encouraged me to play sports and take care of my-§ journa 
self. Natior 


My mother was sensational, Jean, Lloyd and [ got our§ ay 
red hair from her, She was the kind of mother for whom 
you always wanted to do something nice. | remember saving § J] 





dc 


play ¢ 


ow 


part of my allowance to buy her a sugar and cream set a geady 
the Five and Ten. She was so appreciative that she made it I ha 
seem like a new Cadillac. | also remember Mother raking me § |earn | 
over the coals when I came home belly-aching because I had § work | 
lost a match. “Don,” she said, “there'll probably always be§ would 
someone better than you in tennis, so take your lickings object 
like a man and profit by them just as you expect the people § | never 
you beat to behave properly.” Whe 


My brother Lloyd had the tennis bug, and through him 1§ mi 
got started playing. He was No. | on the University of Cali-§ Ch 
fornia team for a couple of years, and he won tournaments § fin 
in the East Bay and in Golden Gate Park, He started me§ Ch 
when I was 12 or 13. I didn’t like it at the early stages, and § Su 
Lloyd literally had to drag me out to play. | enjoyed myself § De 
once I was out on the court, but | much preferred to play § in 
baseball or basketball. We used to play on the three gravel § I | 
courts at Bushrod Park. It was just two blocks from our§ Ch 


d-we 
amp 
als « 
amp 
rface 
lafie 
the | 
veal 

amp 


house, and although there was no pro or no changing facili- § kept pi 


ties, there was a lot of interest and some good play. The § be 
“regulars” would come to the park wearing slacks and tennis 
shoes. Often Lloyd could not find any kids of his own age, 
so he would drag me there by my ears. | began to enjoy 
getting out on my own steam when I was fourteen, and | 
played there regularly until I was fifteen. Then I won the 
first tournament I ever entered, the California State Boys, 
and after that I began to play at some of the other parks in 
their tournaments. 

When I was fourteen, I played mostly with Lloyd. As] 
got good, he seemed to be as tickled as I was. He encouraged 
me and took real pleasure in my wins. One day we learned 
that Bill Tilden was to play an exhibition against Billy 
Johnston at the Berkeley Tennis Club. We wanted to see 
the match in the worst way, but we didn’t have the price 
of admission, Under my brother’s guidance, the two of w 
and one other fellow dressed up in our white ducks and T- 
shirts and walked right through the gate. We told the ticket 
taker that we were ballboys for the match. To our amaze 
ment, we were not only permitted to go in but were also 
escorted to the court to ballboy! Fortunately we knew how 
to do it, and we were thrilled to be so close to “name” 
players. 

During the match, Tilden hit an overhead and broke one 
of the rackets he was using. At the end of the match, I shyly 
went up to Bill, who was carrying an armful of good rackets 
as well as the broken one. I asked him if he thought he 
would be using that broken racket again. He replied, 
“Why no, Sonny. Would you like it?” I still have the racket 
in my closet in California. | told him the story years later 
and he didn’t remember it, of course. The player may forget 
the ballboy, but the kid will remember an incident all his 
life. This is why players should knock themselves out being 
helpful to ballboys and kids who show interest. There i 
no player so thoughtful of the ballboys as Jack Kramer. 

Occasionally, during these junior days, I would be im 
vited to play at the Berkeley Tennis Club as the guest of 
Sidney Wood. The Club became interested in my play and 
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extended me the privileges of practicing there. | feel Berke- 
ley is my club, although actually | was never a member. 

‘My nemesis when | was fifteen was Charlie Hunt. He was 
one year older, and he beat me in the finals of all the junior 
tournaments, | didn’t get revenge until my last year in the 
Juniors. There were also several Southern Californians who 
were better than | at the age of fifteen. Among them were 
Gene Mako, Frankie Parker, Jay Cohn and Jack Lynch. 
When | was sixteen | got my first win over Cohn in a junior 
tournament. It was a tremendous triumph, as he was the 
National Junior Champ. I was primarily a steady player 
and could, if the situation called for it, keep the ball in 
play endlessly. | didn’t lob from the baseline, but | would 
allow myself a ten-foot margin over the net, and through 
steady play I earned some of my best victories. 

I had no idea how to volley when I was a Junior. I didn’t 
learn about net play until | was nineteen and started to 
work with Tom Stow. In order to fool my opponents, | 
would always begin a warm-up by standing at net, the 
object being to impress upon them that I was a net-player. 
I never got over the habit, and | still do it to this day. 

When I was eighteen, I got my first chance to play the 
mid-west junket. My first tournament was the Colorado State 
Championships in Denver where | beat Jack Tidball in the 
finals of the Men’s Singles. My next tournament was the 
Championships of Indiana, which I won by beating Hal 
Surface in the finals. Then came the Western Juniors at 
Delafield, Wisconsin. I beat either George or Russell Ball 
in the semis and Don Leavens in the finals. The next week 
I beat top-seeded Gene Mako to win the National Junior 
Championships. I couldn't believe I had won the title. | 
kept pinching myself in the showers and saying, “It can’t 
be real!” A half-hour later, Mako and Ben Dey beat Billy 
Seward and myself in the Junior Doubles. Then I went to 
the National Clay Courts where I beat Frankie Parker in the 


semi-finals in five sets. He had me 5-0 in the fifth, and 1 
won seven straight. On the following day | lost to Bitsy in 
the finals. 

1 wanted to go East to play the 
couldn't Northern 
raise enough money. The Association had arranged for me 
to come home and then play the Pacific Northwest, | was 
awfully disappointed because | felt | had done well. | had 
played in five tournaments, and had won four of them and 
was in the finals of the fifth. 

Before going home, Ben Dey and | stopped off in Chicago 
and stayed at his uncle’s house. The World’s Fair was going 


men’s circuit, but | 


because California was not able to 


on, and we spent all our money there with the exception 
of $2.25. Ben’s uncle offered to lend us five or ten dollars 
each, but we had got ourselves into this jam and we decided 
to see ourselves through it. We had our train tickets, but 
the $2.25 had to last us for two days on the train where we 
would have to buy our meals and tip the porter. We solved 
the situation by sleeping all day in order to avoid eating 
breakfast and lunch. We had upper berths, and as a result 
the porter could never make up our section of the car. Our 
only meal was at dinnertime. This was the year 1935 when 
trains offered a special table dhote dinner for 90c. We 
figured we could get by on two dinners. 

At mealtime in the Dining Car, the porter passed a great 
big salad bowl to those who ordered the dinner. On the first 
night we both helped ourselves with reasonable moderation. 
The second night the porter made the mistake of leaving 
the salad bowl on our table while he went to serve some- 
one else. We demolished it. The porter appraised the situa- 
tion with a smile and didn’t say a word. However, I've 
often wondered what he thought when he found our dime 
tip. Our regular porter received a silver quarter for two 
nights and two days on the train! This was the first and 
only time I ever ran short of money. 
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PARDON ME, YOUR FOREHAND IS SHOWING 


by Axel Kaufmann 


“No Christmas list should be without it.” 
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“A riot from first to last.” 


Mercer Beasley. 


Dick Savitt. 


‘It may not make you a better tennis player, but it will make 
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Billy Talbert. 
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oS “S pas Southern California’s Dave Sanderlin hos 
. had an excellent record in the Boys 
Bill Bond of La Jolla, Calif., National Boys’ Champ in 1957, played his first time on division. He won the La Jolla Boys, beat 
grass this summer at Forest Hills and, like most of the promising youngsters, followed ing Charles Rombeau, and the Kentucky 
his serve into net. This year Bill was finalist in the Southern California Juniors to State Boys, beating Clark Graebner. He 
Dennis Ralston, finalist in the Pacific Southwest Juniors to Butch Buchholz, and runner- was a finalist in the National Boys 
up in the National Junior Doubles with Ralston. Photos, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt. Championship to Graebner. 
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SOME YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
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; Powerful Ray Senkowski of Hamtramc&, 
Paul Palmer of Phoenix, Ariz., won the National Boys’ Jaycees in 1957. Paul, who Mich., won the National Boys’ title in 
is noted for his powerful baseline game, reached the semi-finals of the National 1956. He is a husky hard hitter whow 

Juniors where he lost to Buchholz. weakness is a tendency to overhit. 
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(Above) The familiar face belongs to 

Butch Buchholz’ younger brother, Cliff, 

a top St. Louis boy. (Below) Ted Hoehn 

of Hanover, N. H., another 15-year old, 

has a pretty service action almost identi- 

cal to Cliff's. The latter, however, has two 
high a toss. 








Curtis “Butch” Myers of Hartford, Conn., is a former Floridian who ranked No. 2, 
directly behind Frank Froehling. He lost in the quarter-finals of the National Boys to 
Sanderlin. Photos, Mrs. Vanderbilt. 














Playing on the far court are the two youngsters who completely dominated the 

Junior division this year. Butch Buchholz (left) was selected on his record to go to 

Australia. His doubles partner, talented Chuck McKinley, was runner-up to Butch in 
the National Juniors and won the Western Juniors. 
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Lew Hoad is the master of power 
and wrist. From any position on the 
court he can hit a winner or an of 
fensive shot. He is as strong as a bull, 
with a wrist of well-hinged iron. He 
can catch a ball behind him and snap it 
as hard as others hit a flat shot. He 
tends to stroke waist-high volleys, which 
gives him additional power. His early 
Hopman training is probably responsi- 
ble for the development of this natural 
tendency. He has spent thousands of 
hours standing 15 feet away from an 
opponent, trading hard _ stroke-volleys. 
His reactions were always good, but this 
type of practice has speeded them up 
until they are equalled only by the 
other top Aussies, in particular Frank 
Sedgman. 

Lew moves very gracefully for a 
heavily-built, stocky man. He has broad 
shoulders and is very well muscled in 
his legs and arms. In fact Hoad more 
resembles a halfback than a_ tennis 
player. He is extremely fast and when 
he runs for an impossible shot he is 
out to make a winner, which he often 
does. 

When Lew made his debut against 
Gonzales, he was given little chance of 
beating the C hampion. Big Pancho was 
the best player in the world and Hoad 
was just another in the string of top 
amateurs who had gone up against and 
been knocked down by Gonzales. After 
a dozen matches had been played, Lew 
was way out in front. His tourmates 
were astonished by his ability to handle 
Gonzales’ game; he actually outhit and 
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out-anticipated Pancho consistently. Un- 
fortunately for Lew, he began to suffer 
back twinges. He never complained and 
he never dramatized the effects of the 
pain, but it slowed him down and caused 
him to lose his fine edge. Gonzales 
caught up and passed him. 

By the time Lew reached England, 
his back was so bad that he had to drop 
out of the tour. He was unable to put 
on his shoes and socks without assist- 
ance. He even had difficulty getting out 
of bed in the morning. The rest and 
treatment he is now receiving is ex- 
pected to effect a complete cure. 

The sequence shown here is sad 
proof of the spinal arthritis that at- 
tacked him. Lew was always noted for 
the rigidity of his back in the execution 
of all low shots. He bent only from the 
knees. These photographs show a defi- 
nite change of form. Perhaps the pain 
was such that he found it easier to bend 
his back when moving in on a low shot. 

This is a backhand stroke-volley 
executed four or five feet in front of the 
service line. It is a below-waist shot, 
but Lew handles it more like a stroke 
than a volley. His backswing and fol- 
low-through are far bigger than, for 
example, Trabert’s or Gonzales’. He gets 
tremendous depth and speed on these 
volleys but of course must make more 
errors: he is almost driving a ball from 
below net level and close to the bar- 
rier. It is amazing that he makes as 
many winners as he does for he allows 
himself so little margin for error. 
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A REPLY TO THE CRITICS 


Gladys M. Heldman 
Wor.p TENNIS 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Gladys: 

Your treatment of the Kramer-Aus- 
tralian affair was rather unfair to our 
organization. We are now pegged as a 
bunch of highbinders by Mr. Russell, 
who knows little or nothing of the 
over-all situation. Should you care to 
send a correspondent to this office, | 
would be happy to make available the 
complete file on the matter which, | 
feel, will completely verify all state- 
ments I have here made. 

As a point of interest, | here enclose 
copies of correspondence with Jim Rus- 
sell and Norman Strange relative to 
their remarks. I leave it to you to draw 
your own conclusions as to the justifica- 
tion for these remarks after you have 
read these two letters. 


Sincerely, 
Ted Schroeder 
x % * 


Mr. James Russell 
Sydney, NSW, Australia 
Dear Jimmy: 

I noted with great interest your story 
in the November issue of WorLD TENNIS. 
I feel that unwittingly you have painted 
us in an undeserved black hue. This 
stems, I feel, from the LTAA’s keeping 
absolutely secret the voluminous file of 
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The dispute between Jack Kramer (far right) and the Australian LTA arose over the number of free tickets which Jack was 

asked to give to permanent “chair holders” in the five large Australian cities. Jack and associate Ted Schroeder (center) were 

severely criticized for refusing to play under the same terms as they had in past years. Last year, pro star Lew Hoad (left) 
played Gonzales before sell-out crowds Down Under. Photo, Pete Schroeder. 


by TED SCHROEDER 


correspondence on this subject. As re- 
ards your story, I would like to make 
the following corrections: 

I negotiated the financial arrange- 
ments for our 1957-58 matches person- 
ally in Australia in September, 1957, so 
I can speak with some authority on the 
subject. At the time these arrangements 
were made, it was made patently clear 
that we felt that the portion of our 
agreements involving the enforced grant- 
ing of quantities of complimentary tick- 
ets was grossly unfair. We nonetheless 
cheerfully went along with the situation 
last year and discharged our obligations 
to the letter and spirit of the agreements 
made. 

In point of fact, a legal opinion was 
rendered to us by our Sydney solicitors 
(you can read this report by contacting 
Bob Barnes) to the effect that no LEGAL 
obligation whatsoever exists to the mem- 
bers of White City from the NSWLTA. 
That there is a strong MORAL obliga- 
tion is quite clear, and we go along with 
this 101%. We do, however, feel that 
this obligation should not be passed 
along to us as a condition of rental of 
grounds at White City. The same situa- 
tion exists in varying degrees in Mel- 
bourne and in Perth. 

No concessions whatsoever have been 
made to us since my agreements of Sep- 
tember, 1957 with the various State 








associations. We have made at least 
twelve compromise proposals in a de: 
termined and continuing effort to work 
out the problem. THERE WAS A 
FOUR-MONTH PERIOD WHEN AB 
SOLUTELY NO REPLY WHATSO.- 
EVER WAS RECEIVED TO ANY OF 
OUR LETTERS FROM THE LTAA, 
LTAV, OR NSWLTA. 

Jack and I personally, and in writing, 
informed Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Vroland. 
and Mr. Colvin in January, 1958 that 
the existing terms of rental were unac- 
ceptable to us only insofar as the com- 
plimentary ticket situation was con 
cerned. Mr. Ferguson personally request 
ed 90 days to try to find a compromise 
for the situation. This 90-day period 
expired May Ist, and in fact no defini- 
tive answer was received from either the 
LTAA, the NSWLTA, or the LTAV 
until SEPTEMBER Ist. The question 
then became, “Would or would not the 
LTAA allow the QLTA and the SALTA 
to be our hosts this coming season?” 
Let it be well understood that both or- 
ganizations are most anxious to have us 
use their facilities. This question was 
supposed to be decided in September— 
it has not yet been decided. 

As regards our release through Bob 
Barnes, each and every amateur tennis 
official in Australia was sent a copy of 
this release in the evening post of the 
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day preceding the release. We did not 
mail them sooner to avoid the possibility 
of a leak and to protect all of our friends 
of the press. With this, you certainly 
cannot take exception. Jim, everything 
| have here said can be verified by 
reference to correspondence files at the 
LTAA, the LTAV, and the NSWLTA. 
If you would but read these, as did 
George Sample and Esca Stephens, you 
would be amazed. 

At the most recent meeting of the 
LTAA Council, wherein they again 
stalled in a transparent attempt to back 
us into a corner, they forced us into a 
situation where we had to make other 
arrangements to insure a place to play 
and a portable court on which to hold 
our matches. Only after this meeting did 
we finally move, and with the utmost 
regret and reluctance. You are certainly 
entitled to your opinions but, on the 
record, these opinions are based on a 
mere fraction of the truth, the written 
record. This written record is an as- 
tounding file. 

Whether or not we have made a bad 
move financially will be proven very 
shortly. Possibly we have—maybe we 
haven’t. One thing is certain. This or- 
ganization and amateur tennis in Aus- 
tralia will suffer. I have repeatedly 
written that this is tragic. This is my 
considered opinion. 

Now, as in the past, we stand ready 
to compromise, and the form of this 
compromise is well understood by every- 
one, i.e., Jack’s letter of August 12th to 
Mr. Ferguson. The matter of money is 
not involved—were this the case, we 
would be playing at White Gity, Koo- 
yong, and Royal Kings Park. A princi- 
ple is involved, and for this principle 
we have staked over £15,000 of our own 
money. 

The written record will show that we 
have been honest, completely above- 
board, and have kept each commitment 
made with everyone without exception. 
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If possible, you read these files and 
then tell me if your view of the situation 
has not altered a mite. 

Sincerely, 

F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


* * * 


Mr. Norman Strange 

The Lawn Tennis Association 
of Australia 

Melbourne, Victoria 

Dear Norman: 

You, Jake, and I have been friends for 
many years, and regardless of the out- 
come of this present situation, you know 
this will always hold true. 

I note remarks printed in the Mel- 
bourne paper, which may or may not 
be correct, to the effect that you, Mr. 
Justice Dunphy, and certainly other fine 
folks in the amateur association feel 
that we are holding a gun at your heads 
in the matter of our option to use the 
Olympic Park facilities. On the surface 
these opinions would seem to be correct. 
I want to explain the situation, however, 
and possibly you will see the matter in 
a more kindly light insofar as we are 
concerned. 

Never at any time have we felt, finan- 
cial considerations completely aside, 
that the situation relative to compli- 
mentary tickets in Melbourne, and to a 
lesser degree in Sydney and Perth, was 
anything but extremely unfair. We 
recognize a real obligation to certain of 
these members, but common logic dic- 
tates that this obligation is that of the 
clubs and associations concerned, not 
ours. Put another way, if Jake owes you 
5 quid, you shouldn’t expect me to pay 
his debt. This situation was discussed 
and rediscussed, personally and by cor- 
respondence, since May, 1957. There is 
no need to rehash it now. 

The point, the vital point, which has 
been completely missed, is that on last 
January 22nd I personally advised Bob 
Vroland of the option that we had se- 





President of the Australian Lawn Tennis Association is Don Ferguson (left), who asked for 90 days in which to effect a com- 
promise proposal with Kramer. With Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson is Jim Russell, W.T.’s correspondent in Australia, who lashed 
bitterly at Kramer in the November 1958 issue of WORLD TENNIS. 





cured from the Olympic Park people, 
that the only difference between our 
respective organizations was the com- 
plimentary ticket situation, and that we 
could not again play at Kooyong under 


these conditions. Remember, Norman, 
January 22nd, eight long months ago. 
this fact was clearly understood. It was 
confirmed by me in writing. Mr. Fergu- 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Colvin were 
similarly informed. 

Mr. Ferguson requested 90 days from 
us to work out a compromise, the date 
of his request being January 30th last. 
Until the first of September I received 
no definitive answer on the subject, 
despite countless inquiries, requests, and 
entreaties. 

You will shortly receive, if you have 
not already done so, a factual summary, 
taken straight from our correspondence 
files, from the letters we wrote and from 
the replies we received, of this whole 
situation. If it is your opinion that in 
January we held a gun to your heads, I 
do not agree with it but I will respect it. 
The only point I wish to make is that 
at that time, anticipating this situation, 
we laid the cards right on the table. 

Further, the record will show that 
since that time we have rendered pro- 
posal after proposal in an attempt to 
find a compromise for the issue. With 
the exception of the West Australian 
association, our letters were studiedly 
ignored, this over the period April 30th 
through August 30th. No compromise 
has ever been put to us for considera- 
tion. We would welcome one. 

Would you do me the favor of care- 
fully reviewing the correspondence file 
at LTAA headquarters? Carefully read 
the information which Bob Barnes will 
mail you. Then do me the favor of drop- 
ping me a short note with your opinions. 
I don’t promise to agree with them, but 
as always they will be highly respected. 
Sincerely, 

F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


son, 











Bitsy Grant, the Atlanta mite, is ranked 

No. 7 in: the United States. He beat 

Ellsworth Vines in the U. S. Nationals. 
Photos, European. 


Two of the Top Ten women players are 

Sarah Palfrey of Boston (left), rated No. 

4, and Helen Jacobs of Berkeley, Callif., 
No. 1. 


25 Years Ago 


Ellsworth Vines will arrive in New York on Janu- 
ary 4, six days before he is to go on the court against 
Bill Tilden. Elly will practice at the Park Avenue 
Tennis School on 33rd Street Shorts have been 
troubling Australian officials, players and _ public. 
Harry Hopman wore them in the Victorian Cham- 
pionships at Melbourne and got away with them. 
Harry termed it “breaking the ice” and said that shorts 
were equally comfortable in sunshine, rain and wind. 
The crowds laughed at them when he removed his 
dressing gown for the game. Officials of the Victorian 
LTA debated the matter and decided that players 
could wear shorts and “be duly decorous.” But players 
will not be allowed to appear in the clubhouse or 
lounge apparelled in shorts . Jack Crawford and 
Fred Perry encountered each other for the first time 
since their meeting in the final of the U. S. Nationals. 
The two met in the title round of the Victorian 
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Championships, with Perry winning in four sets. 

2k ak ok 

Willie Robson won the Argentine National title 

for the second year in a row by beating Adriano 
Zappa in the final . . . Elizabeth Ryan sailed on the 
SS Europa on December 16, en route for the south of 
France ... Jack Crawford has been hired by a Sydney 
newspaper to write on tennis and report matches for 
them exclusively. Jack is telling his life story. Mrs. 
Crawford is writing a series of articles for the same 
newspaper ... Albert, Jean Borotra’s chauffeur, is a 
devotee of tennis, especially when his master plays. 
He was standing beside the court at the Toussaint 
tournament and, as Jean stepped out briskly for his 
match, Albert remarked to his neighbor: “This won't 
take long. We’re in a hurry today.” 

* * * 


The USLTA Ranking Committee met in New York 
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in that only 10 women are listed, The men’s list con 
tains 29 names, plus 10 doubles teams. The men’s 
rankings are as follows: 1. Frank Shields, 2. Wilme1 
Allison, 3. Les Stoefen, 4. Cliff Sutter, 5. Greg Mangin, 
6, Sidney Wood, 7. Bitsy Grant, 8 Frank Parker, 
9, Keith Gledhill, 10. George Lott, 11. Jack Tidball, 
12. Johnny Van Ryn, 13. Gene Mako, 14. Gil Hall, 
15. Manuel Alonso, 16. Johnny McDiarmid, 17. Robert 
Bryan, 18. Berkeley Bell, 19. Dick Murphy, 20. Karl 
Kamrath, 21. Martin Buxby, 22. Joe Coughlin, 23. 
Wilmer Hines, 24. Eugene McCauliff, 25. Frank Bow 
den, 26. Herb Bowman, 27. Henry Culley, 28. [Eddie 
Jacobs, 29. Samuel Gilpin. The women were: 1. Helen 
Jacobs, 2. Helen Wills Moody, 3. Alice Marble, 4. 
Sarah Palfrey, 5. Carolin Babcock, 6. Josephine Cruick 
shank, 7. Baroness Maud Levi, 8. Midge Van Ryn, 9. 
Virginia Rice, 10. Agnes Sherwood Lamme. 


The Western Veterans’ title was carried off this 
year by Art Kaiser, a newcomer to the veterans’ 
ranks and a semi-finalist in the National Veterans’ 
Championship at Forest Hills ... The Western Father 
and Son event took precedence over the major events 
because of a dark horse team. Jacob Greenberg and 
his son, Seymour, upset favored pairs to win the title, 
with principal honors going to the boy, who is only 
13 years old ... Fred Perry is again ranked No. 1 in 
England, followed by Bunny Austin, H. G. N. Lee, 
Pat Hughes, Dr. J. C. Gregory and F. H. D. Wilde. 
Dorothy Round tops the women’s list, and behind her 
are Peggy Scriven, Betty Nuthall, Kay Stammers, 
Mrs. M. R. King, Eileen Bennett Whittingstall, Mary 
Healey and Joan Ridley. 


on December 7 and made a ranking that is remarkable 





The recent defeats of Karel Kozeluh and Hans Nu 
slein in Chile at the hands of the Facondi brothers did 
not astonish those who are in close touch with Chilean 
play. The brothers were formerly ballboys and, like 
Senorita Lizana, the best woman in the country, they 
have not been to school and neither read nor write 
... The First Ten men in the East are Frank Shields, 
Greg Mangin, Sidney Wood, Gil Hall, Manuel Alonso, 
Berkeley Bell, Dick Murphy, kugene MeCauliff, Frank 
Bowden, and Herb Bowman. Harold MacGuffin i 
No. 17, ed Tarangioli is No. 23, and Johnny Nogrady 
is No. 24. Millicent Hirsch heads up the Junior Girls 
Singles, followed by Helen Peterson. Joey Abrams 1 
the No. 1 Junior Boy. Frank Rericha is No. 4, and 
Bob Kerdasha is No. 20. Lyman Crossman ranks No 
1 in the Boys Division. Bob Low is No. 6, Joe Fish 
back is No. 8, and Barney Straus is No. 12. 

Henri Cochet is on his way to South America and 
will be in New York early in February. He is sched- 
uled to play Bill Tilden at Madison Square Garden on 
February 19 and 21... In Southern California, Les 
Stoefen was awarded the No. 1 position in the men’s 
rankings. He is followed by Gene Mako, Keith Gled- 
hill, Jack Tidball, Elbert Lewis, and Lieutenant Dolf 
Muehleisen. Mako is No. 1 in the Junior Singles, and 
Bobby Riggs tops the Boys’ Singles, followed by 
Bernie Coghlan and Julius Heldman. Joey Hunt is 
No. 6. In women’s singles Josephine Cruickshank is 
No. 1, followed by Helen Marlowe Dimitrijevic, Dr. 
Esther Bartosh, Ethel Burkhardt Arnold and Violet 
Hope Doeg. Gracyn Wheeler is No. 8, May Doeg 
No. 9, and Dodo Bundy No. 10. May and Dodo are the 
top two Junior Girls players, with Pat Henry at No. 10. 
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EDDIES@ JACOBS. Ltd. 


CHARLES & REDWOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MD. 
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ee H To keep your net profics from roamin’ your 
3 YY | : : ‘ ‘ 
2 pockets. Heavy tennis medallion flips up, money 
slides in, flip medallion down, roller clamps tight. Prima! 
In a series of 3: burnished satin finish, gold finish or silver 
finish. Illustrated same size. Mail orders filled in time for 
Christmas on all tennis wears shown. No C.O.D. Specify 
gift wrapping or regular. 


For portfolie of owr Winter apparel for men, address: Eddie Jacobs, Ltd., Balte. 2, Md. 
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Ashley Cooper has finally come into his own as the top 
amateur of the world. This year he won the Australian 
Singles, the Wimbledon Singles and the U. S. Singles. He 
deserves the utmost credit, for he is proof of the thesis that 





tennis genius is 10% talent and 90% hard work. 


AUSTRALIAN ROUND-UP 


Ashley Cooper Wins Queensland, Beating Mal Anderson In Final 


Ashley Cooper, holder of three of the 
four world’s major singles titles, is de- 
termined not to let any grass grow under 
his feet in getting into top form for 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round. He has 
just won the second of two tournaments 
he has competed in since his return to 
Australia a few weeks ago. Earlier he 
had beaten Neale Fraser at Strathfield. 
By defeating Mal Anderson in _ the 
Queensland singles final at Brisbane on 
Saturday, November 1, he has con- 
firmed his place as No. | man in Aus- 
tralia and, in fact, the world of amateur 
tennis. 

He won 6-3, 1-6, 6-1, 6-4 in a match 
marred by a clash with Referee Edgar 
Stumbles. Both players frequently re- 
quested spikes, but Stumbles was 
adamant in his opposition despite the 
fact that the light rain had made the 
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by JIM RUSSELL 


grass greasy and both players, par- 
ticularly Cooper, took many falls. 
Stumbles claimed that some of Cooper’s 
falls were “staged”! The matter came 
to a head when the players agreed in 
the dressing room during the 10 minute 
rest to stage a “strike” unless Stumbles 
agreed to spikes being worn. Harry 
Hopman tried to reason with the Referee 
that the state of the court warranted 
spikes, but still Mr. Stumbles stood his 
slippery ground. 

When the players returned to the 
court ready to recommence the match, 
they again repeated their request but 
Mr. Stumbles, possibly to save face but 
equally as likely to confirm the state 
of the surface before he made his de- 
cision, ordered one more game to be 
played. Then, he said, he would give 
the verdict. This the players would not 





Ashley reaches wide on a backhand volley. Every finished 
player who is forced into this position learns to snap his 
wrist forward in order to bring the ball into court. This shot 
requires both wrist power and control. Photos, Arthur Cole, 


Le-Roye Productions. 


do, and they sat at the courtside, refusing 
to continue. The crowd began a slow 
handclapping and took sides in their 
barracking. Some told Stumbles to 
“Wake up to yourself, Edgar.” Others 
decided the players were at fault and 
loudly advised them to “Get on with the 
game.” 

After eight minutes of this, to the 
accompaniment of a delighted roar from 
the crowd, the President of the Queens- 
land LTA, “Big Bill” Edwards, walked 
out to the court and took the unprece- 
dented action of overruling the Referee 
and telling the players to put on their 
spikes and start playing. Mr. Stumbles 
then asked Mr. Edwards if this meant 
he had been relieved of his position. 
“That’s right!” Edwards replied, and 
the “sacked” referee walked from the 
court. “Big Bill” then appointed Ron 
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Leahy to serve as substitute referee. As 
Stumbles left the arena, he said he was 
queried by a linesman who wanted to 
know if he should walk off too. “No,” 
said Stumbles, “carry on!” Later the 
ex-Referee threatened to resign his many 
tennis posts, which include the vice- 
presidency of the Queensland LTA and 
membership in the Queensland Umpires’ 
Association. 

Edwards told pressmen afterwards 
that the players should have been al- 
lowed the use of spikes. The match 
started off well, but it began to rain 
at the end of the first set and play 
gradually deteriorated as the players 
lost their footing. “Common sense,” said 
Bill, “dictated the use of spikes. Both 
players have suspect ankles, and if any- 
thing had happened to them so close to 
the Davis Cup, we would never have 
forgiven ourselves.” The level of play 
was far better in the fourth. Games went 
with service to 3-all; then Anderson lost 
his delivery and Cooper held for 5-3. 
Mal had three ads before pulling out his 
serve for 4-5. Then Cooper sustained a 
consistent attack to take the final game. 

A day earlier, Queenslanders Mal An- 
derson and Rod Laver had demonstrated 
very clearly that the well established 
but not overly successful team of Fraser 
and Cooper were no sinecures for the 
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= ’ SSIS Sepsis 
Cooper lobs a ball that got behind him, again illustrating the 
snapped wrist theory. When a player catches a ball behind 
him and retrieves with a lob, in order to direct the ball into 
court he must pull his wrist forward. There is no other way 


Davis Cup doubles berth. Anderson and 
Laver won in four sets, 2-6, 7-5, 10-8 
7-5, teaming together splendidly. Press- 
man Harry Hopman commented next 
day: “Mal Anderson and Rod Laver 
played their way closer to becoming the 
first Queensland pair to play doubles 
in the Davis Cup. Both Anderson and 
Laver played well, but major honors 
went to Anderson. The main thing is 
that they won well and appear likely to 
develop into a combination worthy of 
consideration for the Davis Cup.” 

The women’s singles final was almost 
a complete South African affair. Daphne 
Fancutt who, before her marriage to 
Trevor Fancutt of South Africa was 
Daphne Seeney of Queensland, beat 
the visiting South African girl, Sandra 
Reynolds, 7-5, 6-1 in the final. Jan 
Lehane, the wonder girl from Grenfel. 
N.S.W., showed she is a big step ahead 
of the rest of the junior girls in the 
country by beating her final opponent. 
red-headed Dawn Robberds, 6-0, 6-0. 
Last year Jan won every junior State 
title as well as the National Junior 
Championships. In women’s events she 
has beaten Lorraine Coghlan and Thel- 
ma Long; in this tournament she took 
Sandra Reynolds to 8-6 in the third. 

The Junior Boys’ final was a return 
bout for Jose Arilla, the 17-year old star 













Here Ashley hits a classical wide backhand volley, but this 
time with a stiff wrist since he is in a good position now. He 
can direct the ball with his body and his arm rather than with 
wrist, a much safer procedure since wrist requires split-second 
timing. 


from Barcelona, and Bob Hewitt, an 
18-year old newcomer from Sydney. A 
couple of weeks earlier, in the Strath- 
field Championships, Arilla had held 
two match points against Hewitt for a 
straight set semi-final win in the junior 
event. Then Hewitt struck a_ purple 
patch and began hitting beautiful shots 
to save the second and take the third. 
However, in the Queensland final Arilla 
made no mistake and won 6-1, 6-4. 

In earlier rounds the highlights were 
Rod Laver’s defeat of Roy Emerson, 
the title-holder, 6-3, 6-1, 8-6; Jan Erik 
Lundquist’s fighting match against Mal 
Anderson, in which he forced the Aus- 
tralian to five sets: the good play of 
Spain’s Andres Gimeno in taking the 
first set from Ashley Cooper in their 
quarter-final match; the heat wave that 
brought temperatures up to the 100° 
mark and almost put Lundquist out of 
the tournament during his match with 
Fred Stolle. He recovered to win 9-7, 
6-8, 6-1, 6-3 after being 0-5 down in the 
first. 

In the men’s singles semi-final, the 
match between Neale Fraser and Mal 
Anderson had to be postponed with 
Anderson leading 14-12, 3-6, 4-2. Next 
day Fraser recovered to take the third 
set 9-7, but Mal won the next two, 6-2, 


7-5. 
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Frank Sedgman (left) and John Bromwich, the top Aussie 
combination, won the National Doubles at Longwood in 
1950. The trophies were presented by Winslow “Mike” 
Blanchard, chairman of the National Doubles Committee. 


“MR. AND MRS. UMPIRE" 
FLO AND MIKE BLANCHARD 
OF FOREST HILLS, N.Y., WIN 

MARY CHESS AWARD 





Often two Blanchards, and occasionally three (when doughter 

Susie is available), are on a match at the same time. Here 

Assistant Florence hands Umpire Mike a score card. Photo, 
Haas. 
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It is not uncommon to find a tennis enthusiast who will 
buy a home or rent an apartment across the street from a 
tennis club. His window sometimes overlooks the courts. 
and he can easily spot a threesome looking for a fourth. 
What is rare is to find a couple of umpires whose interest is 
such that they must live next to the club. Mike and Florence 
Blanchard, the recipients of the “Mr. and Mrs. Umpire” 
Mary Chess Award, live in just such a tennis haven. Their 
apartment on Burns Street in Forest Hills faces the West 
Side Tennis Club. During the National Championships they 
walk across the street every morning and do not come home 
until the last match is over. When they are not umpiring they 
are playing, and when they are not playing they are 
spectating. 

The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard have resounded 
over stadium loudspeakers in Canada, Boston, New York, 
Bermuda, Florida, Jamaica, Colombia and Puerto Rico. 
Between them they call over 800 matches a year. They 
umpired some 30 tournaments in 1958. Each tournament 
runs seven days, so they were in the chair a total of 210 
days. They average at least two matches a day, which means 
120 matches for the year apiece. Mike has been umpiring 
for 28 years. Two of those years were spent in the Merchant 
Marine and five with United Airlines, but during the other 
21 he was actively climbing up and down the umpire’s 
stand. He has said “Game, set and match . . .” more than 
9,000 times! Florence did not start to umpire until 1950; 
she has a mere 3,300 matches under her belt. 

Between them the Blanchards have participated in more 
than 12,000 matches. They have had their quota of inter- 





Flo is a relative newcomer to tennis. She has been playing the 

game only eight years, but has to her credit a win of the 

Bermuda Singles Championship and the Connecticut State 
Mixed Doubles. Photo, Haas. 
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Mike calls a friendly exhibition between (| to r) Donald 
Dell, Dick Savitt, Don Budge and Eddie Moylan. Photo, 
Bill Carter. 






















Mike’s biggest victory was the U. S. National Indoor Mixed 
Doubles with Lois Felix. He was then 46 years old! 








ADVANTAGE! 


» “GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION" 
and 
» “INVINCIBLE” 


tennis 
nets 


Their record proves it... you're 
always ahead when you buy 
these nets. For real value in ten- 
nis nets...for nets that are made 
to hang straight and true and 
last and last—choose “Gold 
Medal Champion” or “Invin- 
cible” Tennis Nets—products of 
The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 
specialists in net making for 
more than a century. 






THE LINEN THREAD €0., INC. 
418 GRAND STREET . PATERSON 12, N.J. 
“A Net For Every Purpose and a Purpose for Every Net” 
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national incidents, sleeping linesmen, temperamental player 
and even bad calls. They have faced up to argumentative 
contestants with grim politeness and they have sat silenth 
in the Stadium at Forest Hills when whistles and cat-calh 
emanated from a section of the gallery. It is a sad fact tha 
the audience can shout at the umpire but that the umpire 
may never yell back! 

The biggest rhubarb in which Mike was ever involved 
was the Sven Davidson-Mal Anderson semi-final during the 
1957 National Championships. Mal served an ace. The 
linesman called “Fault,” then corrected his decision. Mike 
awarded the point to Anderson since the new ILTF ruk 
permitted the umpire to accept the changed call if, in his 
opinion, the changed call did not interfere with either 
player. There was no difference of opinion about th 
service being an ace, but neither Sven nor the gallery had 
heard about the new rule! Sven and the audience fulh 
expected that a let would be called and the point replayed. 
Mike explained the rule and stood by his decision. David. 
son was irate, the gallery howled, and Mike remained 
adamant. 

Florence will call women’s or men’s matches with the 
same aplomb. No mere contestant can intimidate her; she 
is immune to cold looks, racket throwing and colorful 
remarks in a foreign language. She took her first line in 
1950, during the National Doubles Championships in Bos 
ton. She had watched Mike many times, and she volunteered 
to sit on a men’s match when there was a shortage of lines 
men. On the very first point there was a close decision, and 
one of the players yelled, “Who's calling that line?” 
Florence yelled back, “I am!” The player gave her nm 
trouble thereafter. 

Flo has an excellent mike voice and makes very few 
mistakes. The women have confidence in her work and 
frequently ask that she handle their matches. Rarely is 
there a dispute when she is in the chair. The only rhubarb 
in which she was ever involved was during a contest be 
tween Armando Vieira and Vic Seixas in Kingston, Ja 
maica. The match was played on a back court. The gras 
was far from good and the ballboys were young boys and 
girls who had never worked a match before. Vieira won 
the first set 6-0, then lost the next 0-6. The fiery Brazilian 
blew up during the second set and hopped on the ip 
experienced ballboys. Florence in turn hopped on Armando. 
Vieira then expostulated in Spanish, and if Flo did no 
understand every word she certainly got the drift. Eventual 
ly Armando calmed down, and Seixas won the third set i 
an atmosphere of comparative quiet. 

Mike is the direct antithesis of the caricature of a@ 
umpire. He is handsome, athletic, has 20-20 vision, never 
yawns and is always affable. He enchants those he meets with 
his sympathetic ear, good nature and warm, pleasant laugh 
When he gets in a rough situation he is never ruffled o 
excited. As a matter of fact, Mike never has been know 
to say a harsh word! Like all umpires, he must occasionall 
err. The possibility that he has given a bad call trouble 
him, Last year, when Kurt Nielsen met Vic Seixas at the 
Westchester tournament, Mike called a “not up” on the 
mustachioed Dane on match point against him. Kurt: 
mobile face expressed astonishment and disbelief. After the 
match, Mike was approached by the New York Times 
Allison Danzig and five other players, each of whom 
assured him his call was absolutely correct. 

In retrospect, Mike remembers a few calls that mighi 
have been wrong. During the 1958 National Championships 
he was calling the service line in the match between Did 
Savitt and Mal Anderson. After the third set intermission. 
Big Sav was cold and lost his first service game right off the 
bat. He trailed thereafter but had one chance to break 
in the middle of the fourth. Anderson served a ball whi¢h 
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ine?" Mike left United Airlines in 1950 to go with A. G. Spalding. Flo was formerly an Arthur Murray dance instructor, and she 
Tr No still knocks ‘em cold on the tournament circuit with the mamba, samba and cha-cha. 
~ few 
and 
ly is 
sberh Mike called good. Dick winced, the gallery screamed and East Coast—from Mercer Beasley to Doris Hart. She 
t beg Mike held his call. Looking back on it, Mike feels the call corraled the pro at every club for help on her current 
, Jag might have been incorrect and that the chalk he saw might problem. Mike claims she was taught by more pros than 
gras have been from the long line. any living player! When the pro was busy she cornered the 
sania A decision from a Blanchard commands respect. Both amateurs. They were surprised by her enthusiasm, and 
wong ate ardent linesmen and ardent players as well. In 1954, often they would drag a not unwilling Florence onto the 
rilia’ Mike won the National Indoor Mixed Doubles with Lois court for a first-hand demonstration. Among her amateur 
e ing Felix. His age was then 46, and he therefore claims to be coaches have been Mervyn Rose, Armando Vieira and 
undo the oldest male ever to win a National Men’s title. Florence Thelma Long. 
1 nog started to play in 1949, the year in which she met Mike. Mike called his first National Championship final in 
tual They were married in January, 1950, and she hasn't 1935, when Wilmer Allison and Johnny Van Ryn beat 
et ing gotten off the court since. She has played in tournaments Don Budge and Gene Mako at Longwood. Fifty National 
from Boston to Florida, and in 1957 she won the Bermuda Finals later, he umpired the U. S. Singles bout between 
fw Singles title. w: ee Althea Gibson and Darlene Hard at Forest Hills, 1958. He 
il Flo’s start in tennis was inauspicious. She w as enthusiastic has called some 25 Davis Cup and Wightman Cup matches. 
‘with from the moment she began but she found it difficult to Stadium matches are duck soup for Filo. She and Allie 
sugh. get opponents. For several months she was unable to work Teslof were the first women ever to call a Center Court 
da herself into a game. The Blanchards were then living in match al Forest Hills. Daughter Susan, who is now 15, started 
soll Boston and belonged to the Longwood Cricket Club in umpiring last year in Jamaica. She took the chair in a 
nally Chestnut Hill. Each day Florence would pack her tennis mixed doubles match on the grandstand court. Flo was 
able@ 88" and wander hopefully over to the club. There were the net court judge so that she would be available for an 
eo all sorts of foursomes—nationally prominent grass court “assist” in an emergency. Susan managed perfectly! 
+ the players, promising juniors, competent club players—and Mike has been Chairman of the USLTA Umpire’s Com- 
“arts Flo. One regular doubles group consisted of three agile men mittee. He loves his cohorts because they are devoted to 
+ thee their seventies and an “elder statesman” who was in his tennis in the same way that he is. There was one old fellow 
all eighties. They played unfailingly several mornings a week. at Longwood who was one of Mike's favorites. His eyes 
‘hom How Florence longed for an invitation to join them! Then were failing and he did not dare call a line so he became 
her opportunity came. She was awakened by the phone one a net cordsman. He appeared for each match in a jacket. 
. | day at sunrise, and a squeaky man’s voice addressed her. straw hat and the Newport colors. He always started 
nigh! “Florence,” said the septuagenarian, “how would you alertly, but as the summer sun blazed hotly over him, his 
hips like to be an old man’s darling? We need a fourth!” — head often started to nod, particularly in a long five-setter. 
Dick Mrs. Blanchard filled in for almost a year. Her game But the Colonel would not relinquish his post at the net. 
SION progressed, and she was soon entering club competition. and Mike surreptitiously assisted him. When a service 
F the She had professional instruction from Ralph Chambers, ticked the net, Mike would gently tap him with his foot. The 
rredh Longwood’s well-known pro, and she soon became the old gentleman would straighten up like a stick and would 
yhich mainstay of the PLTA. She took lessons up and down the shout, “Let!” 
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The Tuscaloosa Racquet Club in Tuscaloosa, Ala., came up with some surprising innovations in the year’s most unusual tour- 
nament. Invitations were extended to the leading Southern pros to play a tournament on grass! They were allowed to wear 


colored apparel, and the spectators were permitted to give vocal expression to their feelings. Among the pleased competitors 
were (I to r) Chuck Evert, Jerry Evert, Jason Morton and singles finalist Jack Rodgers. Photo, Tuscaloosa Engraving Co. 





GAR MULLOY 


When in Denver 
please give us 
a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 


Armando Vieira (seated), now the pro at the Northwood Country Ciub in Dallas, 
takes a breather during his match against Jerry Evert, who is pro at the Manker 
Patton Tennis Center in Chattanooga, Tenn. Photo, Bill Stephen. 
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Although the Tuscaloosa Racquet Club will eventually have a number of grass courts, only one was used for the tournament. 
The court, still young, had its soft patches, and for most of the competitors the grass surface was a novel experience. Only 
Armando Vieira had had any grass play during the last few years. Photo, Bill Stephen. 


The Southern 


Professional 
Championships . ' 


The colorful Armando won the singles 
tile. He beat Lonnie Jordan of the 
Montgomery Country Club, Jerry Evert 
of Chattanooga, Jason Morton of the Singles finalist Jack Rodgers managed to take a set off Vieira before bowing. He 
host club, and Jack Rodgers, pro at the beat Chuck Evert and Gordon Warden in the singles and, with partner Jason Morton, 
Bitsy Grant Tennis Center in Atlanta. won the doubles over the Evert brothers. In the tournament, points were scored as 
“1, 2,3 and 4” rather than the traditional “15” and “30”. Photo, Stephen. 





Photo, Tuscaloosa Engraving Co. 
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PINPOINT 
DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


Assuring better footwork ; 
and maximum comfort A 
Featured in COURT . 
STAR (lace-to-toe) : 
and NETKING 
(circular vemp) | 
Sizes — oY 
Men's 4 to 14/.° 
Women's — 
4to 10 











TRACTION | 


on every kind of court! 


When you select the Converse tennis shoe 
best suited for your needs —-COURT STAR, 
NETKING or SLIPNOT — you will find 
the reason why, among professionals and 
amateurs alike, the big and growing prefer- 
ence is CONVERSE. 








a. 4 NON-SKID 
7 MOLDED SOLE 


Sure traction on grass, wet or 
y polished courts. 

SLIPNOT Oxford in lace-to-toe 
and circular vamp models .. . 
@ great shoe made perfect by a 
slip-proof outsole. 
Sizes — Men’s 4 to 14, 
Women’s 4 to 9 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY wmatoen 48, massacnusetrts 
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The French National Champion is Robert Haillet, winner 
this year of the famed Monte Carlo singles. The surprise 
victor in the women’s event was 20-year old Paule Courteix, 
who this year beat Aussie Mary Hawton in the Open French 
Championships. 


THE FRENCH 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by LILY WOLLERNER 


For the first time in French history, the National Cham- 
pionships were held at the lovely Nice Lawn Tennis Club, 
home club of the late Suzanne Lenglen. The choice of the 
Southern French capital was determined for climatic 
reasons. The French Association hoped for sunny weather 
but did not anticipate the heavy rains. Fortunately, the 
precipitation ocurred only at night or in the late evenings. 

The tournament was completed on schedule, the last 
match ending on Sunday at 7 p.m. The two mixed doubles 
finalists, Georges Deniau and Paul Jalabert, had a scant 10 
minutes to make the train to Paris. They left the courts in 
their tennis dress and jumped aboard just as the train was 
pulling out. This was the first time in three years that the 
tournament was completed during the allotted time. It was 
due to the wonderful new installation of artificial lights on 
the Nice courts. 

Robert Haillet won the men’s singles title with little 
difficulty. He lost only one set in the tournament and that 
was in the final. He beat in successive rounds Jacques Mey, 
Paul Jalabert, Jean Noel Grinda and Pierre Darmon, the 
latter being the defending champion. Much was expected 
of the Haillet-Grinda encounter: last April Jean Noel led 
Haillet by two sets to love and 1-0 in an incompleted match. 
Their meeting this time was disappointing. Grinda was 
suffering from poor circulation in his right hand and had 
let it be known a month back that he was thinking seriously 
of giving up tennis. His new career will be in films, for his 
close friend, Linda Christian, recently introduced him to a 
Hollywood executive and he has since signed a three-year 
contract. 

The singles final between Haillet and Darmon was also 
disappointing. Pierre played well only during the second 
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juniors was distinguished. Junior Champion Alain Bres- 
son beat Jacques Thomas and took a set from Darmon. 


Young Jacques Renavand beat Bernard Destremau in the 


qualilying round, and Vaubrun took Xavier Perreau- 
Saussine to five sets. 
The women’s singles final was most exciting. Two young 


girls, florence de la Courtie and Paule Courteix, met for 


the title. Florence has had several excellent wins during 
the last year, including one over Christiane Mercellis, while 
Paule has shown promise but is only ranked No. 13. in 
France. Miss Courteix, a clever twenty-year old athlete who 
runs beautifully and displays an attractive style, won the 
title. She has a wonderful court temperament and does 
not overplay her shots. Florence, on the other hand, rushed 
herself in her approach to the net and was often passed. 

Haillet and Darmon won the men’s doubles easily. Maud 
Galtier, a charming grandmother who won the hearts of the 
gallery, took the women’s doubles with Monique Coste and 
the mixed doubles with Georges Deniau. This was the first 
French Championship title for both Monique and Georges. 
Maud, with her lovely smile and stylish gray hair, over- 
whelmed her opponents with her big forehand from the 
backcourt. In the past she has won the French singles title, 
despite the fact that her serve is hit underhand. 

During the cocktail party which was given in honor of the 
new champions, Robert Haillet, 1958 champion, was con- 
eratulated by Max Decugis, the 1908 champion who is now 
76 years old. 


The previous month, Jackie Brichant of Belgium (left) beat 
lacy Legenstein (right), now a German resident, in the finals 
of the Coupe Poree in Paris. Legenstein had upset Sven 
Davidson, Antol Jancso and Ramanathan Krishnan. Photos, 
Wollerner. 
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set. Robert dominated in the other three sets as Darmon 
erred and double-faulted repeatedly. The play of the French 
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(approved by Florida Lawn Tennis 


Association) 


Junior Veterans and Seniors 


December 26th to 30th 
Special hotel rates 


— Teneco Courts 


The -hislec rato, Miami Leach Hotls 


Swimming pool, golf, fishing, dancing, 


entertainment. 


For particulars write 
Doris Hart, 1500 Bay Road 


FLAMINGO HOTEL and CLUB 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 











WITH THE 


AUTOGRAPH 


YOU SIGN UP 
FOR PERFECT PLAY 


Superior design, materials 
and craftsmanship have pro- 
duced the finest in rackets 
for over 50 years. Magnan 
craftsmen average 17 years 
experience. 
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MAGNAN RACKET CORP. 










The Autograph has 

added strength and 

resiliency with the 

new smaller head. 

9 ply ash and maple 

Rawhide and fibre 
reinforcements 

Fibre sealed throat 

Curved beech over- 
lays 

Black highly polished 
lacquer 

White gilt and black 
winding 

Tan imported English 

perforated and bevel- 

ed calfskin grip with 

gold line 


At Leading Sporting Goods Stores 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














SOME UMPIRICAL OBSERVATIONS 


I am fully aware of the authoritative 
guidance contained in the USLTA Of- 
ficial Tennis Guide, in “Cases and 
Decisions” and in other material avail- 
able to members of the Umpires Associ- 
ation. Nevertheless, anyone who has 
been umpiring or “lining” for ten or 
fifteen years and who has been interested 
in tennis for more than forty, is bound 
to have a few ideas about officiating 
which, if not entirely helpful, may give 
rise to some comment and discussion. 

At least two premises are, without 
full warrant, taken for granted in the 
official publications. One is that all um- 
pires are, by nature, endowed with 
graciousness, courtesy and facility of 
phrase, in addition to the standard 
jargon which the rules require, plus the 
ability to handle a match fairly and 
expeditiously. Another point is that a 
bare minimum of rules must suffice to 
guide us in running a match with less 
than a full crew of linesmen, although 
we all know that hundreds are played 
that way for every one that has a com- 
plete corps of officials. 

My own early training came from 
the late and well-loved Percy Osborne, 
who is still my beau ideal of an umpire. 
Later I was to learn much, too, from 
Frank Tybeskey, whose knowledge of 
the game, keenness of judgment and firm 
competence leave little to be desired. A 
contemporary of Bill Tilden in his play- 
ing days, “Perce” knew his tennis 
through and through, and vested every 
match he handled with a sense of his 
ability, of his friendly, impartial atti- 
tude toward the contestants, and of his 
wish to keep the gallery accurately and 
pleasantly informed of what was going 
forward on the court. 

There are many little touches which 
the umpire can add to the basic frame- 
work of his job. These need consume no 
extra time, yet will add to the con- 
fidence of the players in his competence 
and to the entertainment and edification 
of the spectators. For example, it is 
important to get off on the right foot 
with the contestants by pronouncing 
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by HOWARD ACKERMAN, JR. 


Member, USLTA Tennis Umpires Association 


their names correctly. When in doubt, 
check with the Referee, the Tournament 
Chairman or, better yet, ask the players 
themselves. You'll agree, I venture, that 
“Fageros” and “Seixas” have been “mur- 
dered” by more umpires than by op- 
ponents, by a wide margin! 

It seems customary in introducing 
foreign players to mention only their 
country; out-of-town entrants are usual- 
ly identified by city; local players by 
member club. If a player is representing 
a school or college, he may prefer an 
introduction such as “of Yale Univer- 
sity” to “of Pawtucket, Rhode Island”; 
it doesn’t hurt to give him his prefer- 
ence. I like “of the host club” as an 
occasional variant of “Merion Cricket 
Club”, for example, when a “homer” is 
involved. “To my right” and “to my 
left” may be changed to “in the North 
court” once in a while. 

I don’t think automation has caused 
us to outgrow the pretty general use of 
“Mrs.”, “Mr.” or “Miss”. Many good 
officials omit the title when giving the 
“advantage” score in a men’s match, and 
no exception is taken, apparently. The 
titles should certainly be employed when 
announcing the result of a game, set or 
match. 

Some otherwise impressive umpires 
have been heard to say, “the score is 
deuce”: what but the score could be 
deuce, may one ask? New officials (and 
even some old ones) sometimes call 
“Fault” when a serve goes into the net; 
these calls (unlike serves which fall 
outside the service court and must be 
called) are superfluous and may distract 
the server as he is about to deliver the 
second ball. 

It is courtesy when an umpire ex- 
plains what would otherwise be an ob- 
scure point to the gallery. Examples 
might be, “Mr. Mulloy says his racket 
touched the net in making that shot, so 
his team loses the point”, or “The ball 
struck Mr. Hoffmann, outside the court, 
before striking the ground”. People 
who may be entirely familiar with the 
rules often cannot be aware that this 
has occurred, and may therefore ques- 


tion the score when the umpire an 
nounces it. 

Repetition is effective if not indulged 
in to excess. The umpire should not 
repeat “First set” too often, but just 
enough so that the latecomers in the 
crowd may, in the absence of a public 
scoreboard, know the status of the 
match, I feel that “Final set”, in par. 
ticular, may be repeated too many times 
for the morale of the fellow who is 
trying desperately to stave off defeat, 
For the same reason, don’t “rub it in”, 
even unintentionally, by making more 
than once a statement like “Mr. Smith 
leads, four games to one, second set; 
he won the first set, six games to love”. 
Smith’s opponent is quite likely to get 
the impression that Smith and the um- 
pire and the gallery certainly expect 
him to drop the second set, too, and 
that right soon. It is, to say the least, 
stifling to initiative. 

I think we all like to hear scores 
given somewhat as follows: “Game and 
first set to Mr. Doakes, six games to 
two: he (or “Mr. Doakes’’) leads one 
set to love”. Or perhaps: “Game and 
second set to Mr. Mason, seven games 
to five; sets are now one all”. 

To revert now to the beginning of a 
hypothetical match, it is always courtesy 
on the part of the Tournament Commit. 
tee to have someone announce who is to 
umpire. Too often umpires “sweat it 
out” through a long hot afternoon, un- 
recognized save by a few—not that we're 
thin-skinned prima donnas or we'd never 
be out there in the first place! Person- 
ally, I see no great immodesty in an 
umpire giving his own name, if nobody 
else will, after he has introduced the 
players to the gallery. I can remember 
distinctly hearing this done at least 
once in a National tournament. 

Except in the larger tournaments, 
nobody appears to care too much how 
long a warm-up the players take. “Just 
a few more”, or “Give me a couple of 
lobs, please” often are exasperatingly 
overdone. The gallery gets impatient, 
the umpire gets “itchy”, and the sched: 
ule of later matches suffers surely if 
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imperceptibly, Either players should 
recognize that they owe more courtesy 
in this respect or tournament officials 
should inform them in advance what is 
expected of them. The alert) umpire 
makes certain that all practice serves 
are taken before play begins. Much con- 
fusion can be caused and the rhythm of 
play badly upset, particularly — in 
doubles, if this is not done. 

Problems about assigning linesmen 
have been briefly mentioned. In_ the 
average match, the umpire is likely to 
be the one who assigns the volunteers 
who come forward or are provided by 
the committee. In these circumstances, 
he must use his own knowledge of their 
personal capabilities when he has such 
information, taking them at their word 
when he doesn’t know them and when 
they express a preference for a certain 
line, or putting them where they will do 
the least possible damage when all help- 
ful hints are lacking. 

There are certain obvious points 
where any number less than a full crew 
should be stationed, but you don’t get 
very far before decisions have to be 
made on the spur of the moment, guided 
only by the judgment and _ personal 
predilections of the man in the chair. 
When only one man is available, it’s 
quite automatic that he be put on the 
far sideline, calling it all the way 
through. Occasionally, however, with 
two severe servers playing, our lone 
helper might better be employed in al- 
ternating on both service lines. With 
two men, it is usual to cover both base- 
lines, but one could take the far sideline 
and the other the services, if desired. 
With three, the far sideline and the 
baselines generally seem a “natural”. A 
fourth worker would logically take the 
two service lines. (The umpire should 
see that neither player serves until the 
service linesman has shifted with the 
change of courts on the odd game.) 
Many linesmen do not like to call a 
line “all the way through” (not every- 
body’s eyes are adjustable to that dis- 
tance), in which situation a fifth official 
may cover half of the far side or one 
service line to good advantage. 


If the umpire is confident of his own 
ability to call the service lines and the 
near sideline, they are the ones most 
usually left unmanned. If there are no 
linesmen and the umpire has sufficient 
faith in the integrity and sportsmanship 
of the players, he may ask them to call 
whichever lines he wishes. However, at 
this point the question is likely to arise 
whether we should not dispense with the 
umpire and let any knowledgeable spec- 
lator simply keep score. 

Quite commonly, in the complete ab- 
nce of linesmen, the umpire will, of 
his own initiative or at the players’ in- 
istence, call all the lines. If you are 
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MARY CHESS 


PERFUMES - COSMETICS 
BATH PREPARATIONS 





The Gift of the Month 
PERFUME JEWEL BOX 


contains six Golden capped 
Chesspieces in an assortment of 
popular Mary Chess fragrances. 
$7.50 (plus 10% Federal Tax) 
at better stores everywhere 





THE MARY CHESS AWARD OF THE MONTH 


To MIKE & FLORENCE BLANCHARD 
“Mr. & Mrs. Umpire” 
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TENNIS OFFERS MORE 


A Chart Comparing The Benefits Of Five Major Sports 


by AL HILL 
Tennis 
Does game develop stamina, physique and coordination ? Yes 
Is game played the year around ? Yes 
Can game be played without organized teams? Yes 
Is game likely to be participated in after one finishes school? Yes 
Is game one that is not likely to result in any permanent injuries? Yes 
Is game inexpensive to play ? Yes 
Does game require less than one hour to play? Yes 
Can game be played indoors? Yes 
Can game be played at night? Yes 
Can all members of the family play the game together? Yes 
Does game develop numerous friendships and social contacts 
throughout life? Yes 
Does game require making many decisions on line calls which 
develop high sense of fair play and sportsmanship ? Yes 
Is game played in every country in the world? Yes 
13 


YES Total 


* This statement is dubious. 








not sure your vision is that good, I see 
no reason for not asking the contestants 
to call the close shots on the baselines 
or the far sideline or, possibly, to verify 
or correct the umpire’s opinion on any 
shots which have looked questionable 
from the chair. This presupposes some 
knowledge by the umpire of the players’ 
sense of justice and an agreement with 
them before the match starts. 

For linesmen, there are a few obvious 
basic rules, but even these are subject to 
considerable individual interpretation. 
Harold Lebair, who has forgotten more 
“fine points” than some of us know, 
once explained to me that standing to 
call the sideline is not compulsory, al- 
though generally to be desired. This 
refers, of course, to those points when 
service is being delivered to your court. 
The main idea is to have an unobstructed 
view of your line at all times. Clearly, 
you need not stand if it develops that 
the receiver never approaches the side- 
line or the server concentrates his de- 
livery down the center service stripe. In 
other words, move wherever and when- 
ever you may have to in order to follow 
your line best, or don’t shift at all if 
circumstances so dictate. If you leave 
your chair as service is to be made into 
your court, take your chosen stance 
promptly (with no regard for spectators 
in the rear). Don’t fiddle around, and 
do return to your chair inconspicuously, 
at such time as will not distract the 
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vision of the player or players in the far 
court. 

Due in part to his long distance from 
the player at or near the far baseline, 
I like to see the sidelinesman wave as 
well as call “Out!” The proper call on 
a service into the alley or outside the 
court is “Fault!”, not “Out!”, as new 
linesmen frequently have to be told. 
Needless to say, they don’t call “Double 
fault!” if the second ball is bad. Begin- 
ners should be told clearly before play 
starts that, in doubles, they are responsi- 
ble for both sidelines—the inside one 
on service and the outside one on 
everything else. 

The base-linesman has his own pe- 
culiar problems. In large tournaments, 
whoever assigns the linesmen usually 
asks, “Are you familiar with the foot- 
fault rule?” He is quite likely to add, 
“Well, be sure you call ’em!” More 
probably, though, it is the prospective 
linesman who asks, “How about foot- 
faults? Are we calling ’em in this tour- 
nament?” Most probably, the whole 
question is ignored, and I never cease 
to be horrified by the number of players 
with good local or sectional rankings 
who observe every rule but this, as long 
as nothing is said about it. 

The baseline is the one where chalk 
is most apt to be spread and smeared 
around, often giving players on the far 
court, and the gallery, the impression 
that a shot which may have been an 
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man is not available to correct this comfor 
situation, it is not a bad idea for theg ‘om | 
linesman to point it out to the umpire me 
(and perhaps to the players, also) to toward 
avert lifted eyebrows, voices or racket “OM. 
when the chalk flies but the base-line: their " 

man calls “Out!” might 
The call on the service line is neve StVed | 
anything but “Fault”. Since the umpire well ou 
repeats all calls, he usually says and he 
“Fault-double fault”, or perhaps jus such i“ 
“Double fault” when the service lines ‘te job 
man has called “Fault” for the seconi #lls. T 
time. Frequently the receiver’s partner lest pla 
in doubles will stand on, or so close tog "44Te 
the service line that the linesman cag ‘ted i 
not see where the service has struck] ficials Ww 
You can not leave your chair and you fottable 
can not ask a player to move so thal they are 
you can see the line, so what to do’ #ltentior 
Sometimes the player can and will move that we 
a step one way or the other if he see boor: 
you are having trouble. Failing this, iff Every 
the linesman will indicate once or twice by lines 
by the “blind” signal that his view hag 4 margii 
been obstructed, the situation may bef called, e 
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I know that all linesmen are sup Signal c: 
posed to watch the line, not the ball aniff tionable 
not the general play. Realistically, #§ ‘gerate 
great many folks would never volunteei late to 
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literal interpretation to’ this precept shot abo 
These are not the ones who should bf able que 
put on a service line, though. Due tf to call 
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the high velocity of many 
compared to most ground strokes, this 
is the line that demands complete con- 
centration during the delivery of the 
service. You can, of course, relax once 
the ball is in play, and you can really 
enjoy yourself during the two alternate 
games when the other linesman is calling 
them on his side of the net. 


serves as 


Although the center service line is 
generally the last position filled and 
may therefore seem sometimes to be of 
less importance than the others, it de- 
mands alertness, for the very reason 
that calls on it are few and may be quite 
unexpected; a keen eye because, unlike 
the others, it begins 30 to 40 feet from 
the linesman’s post; and a good voice 
and prompt reactions, so as not to upset 
the server's rhythm. Spectators must 
often think that the net cord judge or 
umpire needs nothing but sensitive fin- 
gers and an “in” with the right authori- 
ties to get such an easy job. Besides 
calling all “lets” on serves that touch 
the net, and measuring the latter be- 
tween this official may call the 
“not-ups”, he should keep track of the 
ball changes, and he keeps a duplicate 
score card, 


sels, 


There are obvious reasons why white 
or brilliant colors should be eschewed 
by those who expect to serve on sidelines 
or center service. When ball boys are 
not to be provided, I have always felt 
comforted by some further sage advice 
from Harold Lebair. The natural in- 
stinct of linesmen is to be courteous 
toward the players, especially the 
women, and to expedite the progress of 
their match in any feasible way. You 
might think these objects would be 
served by chasing loose balls which are 
well out of court. Not so: I was told— 
and heartily endorse the theory that 
such action is mistaken politeness. It is 
the job of the players to round up the 
balls. The linesman must stay at his post 
lest play continue and a decision be 
required on the line which he has de- 
serted in pursuit of the third ball. Of- 
ficials will be more competent and com- 
fottable mentally when players realize 
they are not to receive extra-curricular 
attentions and when galleries appreciate 
that we are only being dutiful, not lazy 
or boorish. 

Every “out” or “fault” must be called 
by linesmen, no matter by how wide 
amargin a shot is bad. “Good” is never 
called, except in response to an umpire’s 
question. A “good” or “safe at home” 
signal can be very helpful on a ques- 
tionable decision, but should not be ex- 
aggerated too dramatically. Don’t hesi- 
late to give the “blind” signal (hands 
before the face) if you miss seeing a 
shot about which there is some reason- 
able question, and don’t be too proud 
to call “Correction!” loudly and 
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promptly if it' should be 
change a “fast call”. Do stick to your 
story if you are honestly convinced that 
you saw the ball as you called it, and 
ignore looks or mumbles from players, 
raised from the umpire, 
whistles and/or groans from the gallery, 
or any other slings and arrows that 
officials’ flesh is heir to. My only plea 
is, “Be honest with yourself, not just 
plain stubborn”. 

To conclude, I quote once again from 
Percy Osborne, that “gentleman of the 
old school” in the 
phrase. Perce was wont to say, “Tennis 
is a game for ladies and gentlemen; if 
you can't be one, you shouldn't play.” 
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tennis events. The umpire is not out 
there because the players cannot keep 
score, but because the proper exercise 
of his functions and those of the lines- 
men make possible the informed and 
therefore pleasurable 
spectators in large numbers, To this | 


attendance — of 
will add one more observation: “Good 
court manners make for good galleries”. 
Players take 
notice! 


who want cooperation, 
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For tennis 
balls that are 
really “on the ball” 
...ask for MacGregor. 


BASKETBALL 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Chilton LREE* 
andor Hotels 


Make it a perfect vacation trip— 
take all yvour family and stay at 
Manger Hotels. Every convenience, 
every comfort awaits you! Such at- 
tractive surroundings, delightful 
food, thoughtful Manger Hotel serv- 
ice— hospitality vour family will ap- 
preciate, for it comes from the heart. 
For brochure, write to Manger 
Hotels, 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 

FAMILY PLAN—no charge for 
children under 14 when with parents. 
Roll-away beds or cribs set up in 
parents’ room free. If needed, 2 
spacious rooms provided, each at 
single rate. Baby-sitting available 
at reasonable rates. *Except in N.Y.C. 
MEMBER OF THE DINERS CLUB 


NEW YORK CITY ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT THE MANGER 
THE MANGER WINDSOR DeWITT CLINTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS THE MANGER 
THE MANGER HAMILTON (Formerly The Seneca) 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
BOSTON, MASS. THE MANGER 
THE MANGER (Formerly The Rowe 
CLEVELAND SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER THE MANGER 


The Friwdlbéi Name in Aeels. 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Mario Llamas, winner of the Pan American Championships, is completely out of coun} 

and ends up hors de combat in the alley. Mario has unbounded stamina and can run 

forever in the mile-high Mexico City altitude, which always takes a big toll of visiting 
players. Photos, |. Carmana. 
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Alex Olmedo, a quarter-final victim of Contreras, has a very fine serve for he places 
it well and deep. He actually tosses the ball quite high and therefore must stop his 
action sometime during the swing. The pause always occurs just at the spot shown here. 
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The two Mexican girls, Rosie Reyes (left) and Yola Ramirez, won the doubles and 

were the finalists in the singles, the latter winning 6-0, 6-3. They toured Europe last 

summer where they won enormous popularity with their bubbly personalities and 
their obvious enjoyment of the game. 
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Esteban Reyes, winner over Billy Knight 

and Mal Anderson, is a little cramped on 

this particular forehand. He had a sum- 

mer of European experience plus the best 

possible coaching—from his father, Este- 
ban Reyes, Sr. 








The singles runner-up, Pancho Contreras, stretches wide for a low backhand volley. 
He is known for his lightning-fast court coverage and is also an excellent racket 


4 handler. 
THE PAN AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
| by ISABEL SILVA 


The results of the Pan American _ respectively by Joaquin Reyes and Este- 
Championships were astonishing, even ban Reyes (no relation). Gustavo Pala- 
to the most optimistic Mexican fans. fox took care of Jan Erik Lundquist 
Never before had home players mon- and Luis Ayala. Mal Anderson went out 
opolized honors as they did this year. to young Esteban, and Alex Olmedo was 
for the first time a Mexican won the beaten by Pancho Contreras. Sweden’s 
Men’s Singles. Another Mexican was Ulf Schmidt, worried over the fact 

P fie runner-up. All four quarter-finalists that his wife had to return immediately 

were Mexicans! The two women’s final- 

its were Mexican players, as were two 
of the men’s doubles finalists and three 
of the women’s doubles finalists! . : ] aan - 

What happened to the distinguished Y10US week, having =e the Mexican [lamas has low-slung swivel hips and 
jacesfiisitors? British Davis Cuppers Mike National title. In this tournament, he plays the clay court game capably 
> his#Davies and Billy Knight did not even was beaten in a stormy match by Mario albeit not classically. He has rather short 
nere.fteach the quarters. They were beaten Llamas, but only at 11-9 in the fifth! strokes which are efficient but not fluent. 
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to Sweden for an operation, went down 
to Mario Llamas. 





Toftio Palafox was the hero the pre- 
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Pancho Gonzales is being sued 
for divorce by wife Henrietta afte 
ten years of marriage. She said the 
champ earned $76,000 last year but 
spent the money on “extravagant, 
improper and capricious objects.” 
She asked for custody of the three 
children, Richard, 9, Michael, 8, and 
Daniel, 7. She also asked for a one 
half share of community property 
which includes their $25,000 home 
and two contracts with sporting 
goods firms. Henrietta said Pancho 
had treated her with extreme cruelty 
for many years, that he had a “vio 
lent and ungovernable temper,” but 
that she still loved him. This was 
the third time in the last five years 
that Henrietta has taken Pancho to 
court. They were married when she 
was 18 and he was 20... Aussie 
Ashley Cooper has declared he will 


not turn professional after the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round no matter 
what Jack Kramer offers him. He 
plans to wait one year to see how 
the new pros fare. 


WT’s Roy Wilder was heaped 
with honors during the Pan-Ameri- 
can Championships in Mexico City. 
He received a special “Friend of 
Tennis” trophy as well as a cita- 
tion from the tournament commit- 
tee. His speech in Spanish before 
the capacity crowd of 7,000 on the 
final day was received with a stand- 
ing ovation Bill and Shirley 
Lurie of New York City moved to 
California for the prime purpose of 
adopting a baby. They have been 
trying to adopt a child for three 
years but found it impossible in 
New York since the Social Services 





Jeane Hoffman (2nd from left), America’s most noted female sportswriter and an 
ardent tennis enthusiast, attends a party on the occasion of daughter Valerie’s 5th 
birthday. (L to r) Daughter Joan, 7; Jeane; hostess Mrs. Christy Walsh; the birthday 


girl; columnist Margaret Harford; daughter Diane, 3. 


Th 








have an age limit of 43 for thi until o 
father. On October 10 Shirley Lurie 

flew from Los Angeles to San Frang§e {he 

cisco to pick up a five-day old boy§ )).\ js 

who has been named William Mile§ 1...) 
Lurie. Little Willie received his§ }\ Jac 
Junior Mainliner wings certifying droppe 


that he flew at the age of 5 daysB ong on 
The Luries are owners of the Name§ joan j 
On Company, and Bill is one of theff ;, 
top seniors in the country. 
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An all-time record was set for 
keeping the ball in play at the Cal 
cutta Hard Court Championships. In 
an unfinished junior singles semi 
final, Inderjit Singh and A. R. Mit- 
ter played two games which tookf, relati 
one hour and twenty-three minutes§ who hz 
to complete. One rally in the second§ them: 
game lasted thirty-eight minute 
with the ball crossing the net 924 
times . Bob Freedman, age 38 
won his 19th Springfield City Cham- 
pionships. Bob, a leading New Eng. 
lander, won the Springfield title for 
the first time at the age of 18... 
Former Aussie Davis Cupper Dinny 
Pails believes the U. S. has a 50-50 
chance of regaining the Davis Cup. 
Aussie Team Manager Esca Ste 
phens calls the American team the 
strongest in many years. And Aussie 
Davis Cup Captain Harry Hopman 
says the five-man squad of Richard- 
son, Olmedo, MacKay, Crawford 
and Buchholz is the type of team he 
would like to have if he were sent 
in quest of the Davis Cup. 

x * 

Lew Hoad’s physician, Sir Regi- 
nald Watson-Jones, expects that 
Lew will make a full recovery in 
six months. Hoad has arthritis of players. 
the sacroiliac joint and lower spine§ posed 7 
If it had not been recognized, saysfbig and 
Sir Reginald, Lew would have faced he failed 
a future of increasing stiffness and suggeste 
gradual disability. It is an uncom ous tem; 
mon complaint and is not caused byfter and 
tennis, but left to itself it can bef title wou 
come serious ... Brazilian custom§And ev 
officials, famous for their odd ruifaware | 
ings, confiscated Maria Bueno‘Ifriends } 
Wimbledon Doubles trophy whetfis not an 
she landed at Galeao Internationéalfness, th 
Airport. The officials demanded tesponsil 
duty of 30,000 cruzeiros (approxifperformz 
mately $200). Maria said the trophyfsign that 
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had only sentimental value and she 
plans to appeal personally to Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek. Among 
other items that have been impound- 
ed by Brazilian customs are a gold 
Ecuadorean decoration given to 
Brazil's Foreign Minister ; powdered 
milk intended for the poor, which 
was held in warehouses for over a 
year; and a pair of swans given to 
the Foreign Office by the Zurich 
Zoo, which were kept in a warehouse 
until one starved to death. 
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The “Secret Weapon” of the U.S. 
Davis Cup Team, Don Kierbow, 
may be sent to Australia privately 
by Jack Kramer. Don, who is 23, 
dropped out of tennis for five years 
and only started to play seriously 
again in 1958. He had a number of 
losses to lesser players but did win 
Ojai, beating Gibby Shea, Whitney 
Reed and Herbie Flam. When he 
was named to the 12-man U. S. 
squad, his selection was questioned 
by many. Says the British magazine 
Lawn Tennis and Badminton: “On 
the face of it it seems unlikely that 
a relatively inexperienced performer 
who has never engaged in any of 
the major international meetings 
would reach the standards demanded 
in the Challenge Round of the Davis 
Cup.” Mohammed Nassin of 
Pakistan is attending Clemson Col- 
lege in South Carolina and is on 
Coach Leslie Longshore’s tennis 
os Bsquad. 
‘inny x x x 
50-0§ Michael Sangster, England’s top 
Cup§ junior, was not entered in the Wim- 
Stef bledon Junior Championships be- 
| thef cause his entry was filed too late. 
ussief Said BLTS’s Jimmy Jones: “Sangs- 
manf ter’s case was a particularly bad one 
1ard-§ because unless he is utterly insensi- 
‘ford§ tive—and I do not believe he is—he 
n hef must have realised that he owed it 
sent§ both to himself and the L.T.A. 
Junior Committee to win those 
Championships. Twice at Junior 
Wimbledon and once in the Covered 
Courts Junior Championships he had 
failed against technically inferior 
players. All were matches that im- 
posed on him the pressures of the 
big and important occasion. That 
he failed each time must surely have 
suggested to him that he had a seri- 
ous temperamental problem to mas- 
ter and that winning the National 
title would be the best possible start. 
SfAnd even if he had not become 
Tu:faware unaided of the problem, 
no‘Hftiends had suggested it to him. It 
yhethis not an indication of sudden hard- 
ness, therefore, that some of the 
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dei responsible officials regard this lax 
‘oxliperformance over entry as a final 
phyfsign that Sangster is not champion 
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Karen Hantze (right), age 15, won the Riverside, Calif., tournament in both women’s 
and junior divisions. In the older event, Karen beat Dodo Cheney, 6-2, 6-1; in the 
Juniors, she defeated Pam Davis (left), 6-1, 6-4. Photo, Riverside Press-Enterprise. 


material and are ready to withdraw 
all help in his training. The L.T.A. 
were criticised for failure to enter 
him automatically. Really. How 
much spoon feeding do people ex- 
pect the juniors to be given?” ... 
Neither Althea Gibson nor Darlene 
Hard sent in their entries for the 
U. S. Nationals. The USLTA was 
forced to call them in Boston to ask 


whether they wished to compete. 
bid * * 


Dick Birch, a Canadian sporting 
goods executive, returned from 


Forest Hills with the comment that 
tennis is losing interest as a spec- 
tator sport. Strangely enough, Birch 
picked perhaps the most exciting 
match of the tournament as _ his 


example of a dull one. He is quoted 


by Canadian Sport as saying that 
during the 18-16 first set between 
Mal Anderson and Dick Savitt, “the 
crowd could just about have fallen 
to sleep as the monotony of power 
service followed by put-away volley 
dragged on and on. When the break 
came people had sort of lost inter- 
est.”” As a matter of fact, the gallery 
was completely enrapt in the match, 
watching silently during the tense 
points and bursting into spontane- 
ous cheers as Savitt fought to stay 
even. 


After the completion of the 
Pacific Southwest, good-looking 
Johnny Fleitz, husband of Bev, an- 
nounced his retirement from com- 
petitive spectating! . The New 
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Enjoying themselves during the Tennis Ball at the Pacific Southwest Championships are (left around the table) Bob Mark, 
Lorraine Coghlan, John Cranston, Meredith Morgan, Neale Fraser, Sally Moore, Rod Laver, Mary Hawton, William Roberti and 


South Wales LTA is delighted with 
the visit of Spain’s Andres Gimeno 
and Jose Arilla. The two youngsters 
(Andres is 20, Jose is 17) have been 
playing fine tennis, and the NSW- 
LTA is increasing the allotment 
originally offered the Spaniards. Ad- 
ditionally, says Aussie sportswriter 
Jack Pollard, they will be a hit at 
the gate even if they never win a 
match “because of their attraction 
for Australian girls. Every official 
who saw the Spaniards at Canberra 
predicted they would prove the pin- 
boys of the Australian summer, 
M.C.C. cricketers included. They 
are tall, dark, handsome, and Arilla 
often has been compared with a 
youthful Rudolph Valentino.” The 
boys will have no time for siestas, 
for when they are not practicing on 
the courts, they will be taking lan- 
guage lessons for which the Spanish 
Tennis Association is paying. Dur- 
ing their first day in Sydney, they 
worked out for four hours, then had 
a three-hour English lesson. 
ok * 

Belgian Davis Cupper Jackie Bri- 
chant paid a flying visit to the 
States on business and visited with 
Charlie and Mary Hare in Chicago 
. . . Dorothy Round Little, former 
British Wightman Cupper, has been 
elected a J.P. and sits as a magis- 
trate in her home town, Dudley, in 
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Linda Yeomans. Photo, Thelner Hoover. 


Worcestshire. Her husband, Dr. 
Little, died earlier this year 
Beppe Merlo, Nicola Pietrangeli and 
Orlando Sirola have been picked by 
the Italian Federation to represent 
their Davis Cup team in Australia. 
Italy is due to meet the Philippines 
in the European-Asia_ Interzone 
final. The winner meets the United 
States for the right to challenge 
Australia The Aussies have 
named their Davis Cup squad— 
Ashley Cooper, Neale Fraser, Mal 
\nderson, Bob Mark, Roy Emerson 
and Rod Laver. Mervyn Rose, who 
is still under suspension, was 
omitted. 
* * * 

Michael and Helen Fletcher 
Barker of England have welcomed 
twin Racqueteers ... Frank Sedg- 
man reached the final of the Aus- 
tralian Squash Championships, los- 
ing to Hashim Khan 9-5, 9-5, 9-6 
... La Libre Belgique has ranked 
the top European men as follows: 
1. Sven Davidson, 2. Jackie Brichant, 
3. Kurt Nielsen, 4. Billy Knight, 5. 
Mike Davies, 6. Bobby Wilson, 7. 
Ulf Schmidt, 8. Orlando Sirola, 9. 
Pierre Darmon, and 10. Robert Hail- 
let, Beppe Merlo and Nicola Pietran- 
geli. The leading women are: 1. 
Angela Mortimer, 2. Shirley Bloom- 
er, 3. Christine Truman, 4. Suzie 
Koermoczi, 5. Ann Haydon, 6. 


Christiane Mercelis and Ann Shil- 
cock, 8. Erika Vollmer, 9. Pat Ward, 
and 10. Edda Buding and Silvana 


Lazzarino. 
+ 


s aK 

Popular Mary Halford, the non- 
playing captain of the _ British 
Wightman Cup team, has resigned 
her post because of the amount of 
time the job requires. Possible re- 
placements are Beatrice Walter, 
Freda Hammersley or Angela Bux- 
ton ... The arrangements for the 
order of the Australian State Cham- 
pionships are turning out to be very 
expensive for the players. The 
schedule is Queensland first, then 
South Australia, followed by New 
South Wales and then Victoria. 
This is the equivalent of scheduling 
Toronto, then Houston, next Balti 
more and then Miami. The cost is 
extremely heavy for non-sponsored 
players. Few of the leading Aussie 
women are going to Queensland, 
and among the top four seeds only 
one is an Australian (Jan Lehane) 
and three are South Africans. 

x * x 

Bob Mitchell, the millionaire ten- 
nis mogul from Melbourne, is send- 
ing only two of his players, Roy 
Emerson and Bob Mark, to Queens- 
land for the State Championships. 
He also sponsors Lorraine Coghlan 
and Marty Mulligan. Mitchell says 
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Playing an exhibition at the Queen’s Club in Toronto are Billy Talbert (hitting overhead); partner Frank Mott-Trille, a former 
British West Indies Davis Cupper; Harry Fauquier, the current Ontario Junior Champion; and Don Budge. Photo, The Telegram. 


f the decision not to go to Queensland 


was made by the players themselves. 
Usually the Mitchell group travels 
together by car, but this year the 
itinerary makes it impossible. Cogh- 
lan is the No. 1 Australian woman 
and Mulligan is the National Junior 
Champ. When Davis Cup Captain 
Harry Hopman learned that Mulli- 
gan was not to play at Queensland, 
he said the tennis world would be 
shocked to learn that finances were 
the reason. Hopman added that Mul- 
ligan’s absence would not hurt the 
gate but that it was “bad luck” for 
Marty since he might be missing a 
chance to make the Davis Cup 
squad. Mitchell, who employs the 
ahove-mentioned players, seems to 
have unlimited funds for his pro- 
teges. Last summer he sent Lorraine 
Coghlan to Europe and the States; 
she was accompanied by a chaperone 
and “tour manager” Bob Howe, all 
at Mitchell’s expense. He pays 
Frank Sedgman to practice with the 
group on his private court. He also 
sees that his players have top ac- 
commodations when they play at 
tturnaments. He even supplies 
special courses and apparel for the 
group. 


Arthur Condon was _ reelected 


Professional 
Bever- 
Pacific 


Lawn Tennis Association .. . 
ly Fleitz, winner of the 


World Tennis 


Southwest Championships, and Phil 
Parslow, UCLA halfback, were 
named co-athletes of the month by 
Southern California’s Helms Hall 
Foundation ... Don Kaiser has been 
named tennis coach at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville ... Sid Barnes of 
the Sydney Telegraph refers to the 
American Davis Cuppers as_ the 
“U. S-Peru” team. Says he about 
American Captain Perry Jones: “Mr. 
Jones undoubtedly has great ability 
as an organizer, but the nearest he 
ever came to actual tennis fame was 
at the baptismal font when they 
dubbed him Perry.” 
* * * 

Barry MacKay is going in the 
Air Force for six months in Janu- 
ary, after the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round is over Wimbledon 
Champ Ashley Cooper and beauty 
Queen Helen Wood announced their 
engagement on October 25... The 
Australian LTA has decided to dis- 
cuss “the mystery man of tennis,” 
Bob Mitchell, at its next monthly 
meeting. It has been said that 
Mitchell has spent more than £10,000 
on sending Aussie players overseas. 
Council members varied in their 
reaction to this generosity. Said 
N.S.W.’s Norman Strange: “I be- 
lieve he is doing a great deal for 
the game and for the young players 
whom he employs.” Strange also 
urged that Mitchell be invited to 


attend the next meeting. Don Fergu- 
son, President of the LTAA, replied: 
“I would be only too happy to have 
him here. But suppose we get him 
here—what are we going to talk 
about? What are we going to ask 
him? We should give ourselves time 
to discuss this thing further.” Re- 
marked a third council member, 
apropos of Mitchell’s protege, Mar- 
tin Mulligan, not playing at Bris- 
bane: “Mitchell is interfering in our 
affairs again.” 

Fred and Bobbie Perry are cele- 
brating the arrival of daughter 
Penny . Torben Ulrich and his 
wife Lone are leaving for a world 
tour next month. The bearded Dane 
will play tennis in Pakistan, then 
will pay business visits to India, the 
Philippines, China and the United 
States. If the timing is right, he will 
participate in the U. S. Indoor 
Championships in New York 
Dave Snyder of Winfield, Karisas, 
is the new tennis coach at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona... Karol Fageros 
and Julie Copeland are sharing an 
apartment together in Palm Springs, 
Calif. Karol will be going to South 
America, then will return to the Los 
Angeles area French tennis 
patron Jean Pierre Bergerat is spon- 
soring the trip of Alain Bresson and 
Jacques Renavand to the Orange 
Cup Junior Matches in Miami 
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Visiting the Warner Bros. Studios during their recent trip to Los Angeles are (I to r) Aussies Rod Laver and Mal Anderson; 
Carroll Baker, star of “The Miracle”; Sweden’s Ulf Schmidt and Warner Bros. Casting Director “Solly” Baiano. Photo, Warner 
Bros. 


Beach. Some 16 nations are ex- 
pected to be represented by their 
two top juniors in the First Annual 
Orange Cup. 


* cd * 


Davis Cup Captain Perry Jones 
gives the U. S. only a 50-50 chance 
of beating Italy in the Interzone 
Final. If the U. S. loses, the financial 
strain will be severe. It costs $25,- 
000 to send the team to Australia, 
and the USLTA is entirely de- 
pendent on the Challenge Round 
gate,. which. will. be. a. minimum 
$50,000 . . . Jack Kramer has broken 
off negotiations with the Australian 
LTA and will tour independently. 
Jack had asked for a heavy cut in 
the number of complimentary tickets 
which he had been forced to give. 
Last year he had to give free ad- 
mission to 2,926 spectators during 
a two-day performance at Kooyong. 
These tickets were worth $13,000. 
Jake figured his total loss in compli- 
mentary tickets was over $25,000 in 
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1958. So instead of using the White 
City courts in Sydney or the Koo- 
yong Stadium in Melbourne, Kramer 
will purchase a portable court for 
$22,500 and will play at the Olym- 
pic Velodrome in Melbourne and 
the E. A. Marks oval in Sydney. 


Budge Patty’s two-month world 
tour brought him to India, where he 
played a series of exhibitions against 
Ramanathan Krishnan. The latter 
won four out of five matches... 
F. G. Tollit of Laguna Beach, Calif., 
a long-time friend of tennis, died on 
Sept. 18 . Another loss to the 
game was the death of Ned Russell 
in Washington, D. C. on Nov. 3. 
Ned, a native of. Baltimore, won the 
National Boys Doubles Champion- 
ships in 1931 with Gene Mako. He 
had been in a coma for four years 
following an automobile accident. 
He was a correspondent for the 
United Press in World War II and 


later was London bureau chief for 


the New York Herald Tribune. Sut 
viving are his wife, parents and 
sister. 

an * * 

British player Marie Brown, for 
mer singles champion of Egypt ia 
1942 and 1945, won the Israeli 
Championships last month in singles 
and mixed doubles. Mrs. Brown is 
the wife of a cotton expert serving 
with the United Nations in Israel. 
Previously her husband was adviser 
on cotton to the Egyptian govern 
ment ... Tony Trabert and Doris 
Hart have been elected to the Helms 
Tennis Hall of Fame. Tony is the 
18th man and Doris the 14th woman 
to receive this honor . . . Pancho 
Gonzales is having a poor European 
season and is trailing Tony Trabett 
and Ken Rosewall in matches won. 
Some 7,000 fans turned out to watch 
the pros in Vienna, but only a sparse 
3,000 showed up in Berlin . . . The 
United States and Itaiy have final- 
ly agreed to play the Interzone 
Davis Cup final at Perth, Australia. 
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The United States Professional Lawn Tennis Association held its Fall Doubles Tourna- 

ment at the West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills. President Arthur Condon presents 

the trophies to winners Mickey Phillips and Charlie Swanson, while Executive 

Secretary Claudia Long gives the runner-up awards to Sam Shore and Lester Bohm. 
Photo, Pete Schroeder. 


George Richey, one of the world’s 


most famous pros and the coach of 
Tut Bartzen, Ronnie Fisher, Sammy 
Giammalva and promising Nancy 
Richey, has had to resign from both 
Golfcrest Country Club and Rice 
Institute. Three skin specialists have 
advised George to stay out of the 
sun as much as possible since, after 
twenty years in the sun, a skin can- 
cer condition is developing. George 
is now looking for an indoor job, and 
the club that gets him will be most 
fortunate indeed . . . Perennial 
Bachelor John Scofield of Austin, 
Texas, startled the Texas _ tennis 
world with the announcement of his 
engagement. Popular senior Leman 
Baker will be best man . . . George 
H. Acker has been named tennis 
coach at Kalamazoo College in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., where the National 
Junior Championships are held. 
Acker has a B.S. and M.S. from 
Northern Illinois University and has 
done some work toward a Ph.D. He 
was formerly tennis coach at North- 
ern Illinois University from 1955 to 
1957. 


* * a 
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Lew Hoad returned to Australia}! 


at the end of October, and it appears 
as though his back has mended. It 
was the first time he had ever taken 


Guests at the La Jolla Beach and Tennis 
Club after a long strenuous season were 
(standing, | to r) the Ulf Schmidts, the 
Mal Andersons, Mike Davies and (kneel 
ing) Billy Knight. Photo, Douglas Rowley. 
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a long plane trip without having 
spasms of pain in his back. Special- 
ists pronounced him cured, and he 
now plans a few weeks rest to put 
on weight before trying tennis again. 
It is the first time in a year that he 
has been able to touch his toes. For 
three weeks Hoad had deep-ray 
treatment for a calcium deposit in 
the sacroiliac joint. The treatment 
made him so ill that he could not eat, 
and as a result he lost a great deal 
of weight. Aussie columnist Jack 
Pollard quotes Lew as saying: “It’s 
the worst thing in the world to 
make excuses, but I am convinced 
my series against Gonzales would 
have been closer but for my back 
injury.” When Lew, Jenny and Jane 
arrived at the airport, the former 
Wimbledon champ met his 7-month 
old daughter, Sally, for the first 
time. 

























* * * 










John Yellott, a tennis-playing en- 
gineer from Phoenix, Arizona, made 
a flying trip to Tunis and had an 
unusual experience there. On _ his 
orld’sffirst day in the city, he wandered 
ch offinto an art gallery where he was a 
immy{stranger to all. He noticed a man 
Jancyf{who was wearing an Eddie Jacobs 
both{tie, so he walked up to the fellow 
Ricegand introduced himself. “I’m John 
havef Yellott,” he said. “I couldn’t help 
f thefnoticing your Eddie Jacobs tie, and 
after! thought you might be an Ameri- 
can-jcan.” The stranger smiled, extended 
eorge}his hand and replied, “Yes, I’m the 
..andjAmerican Ambassador.” . . . The 
most} Australian LTA refused to allow the 
nnial} Queensland LTA to build 400 extra 
istin, }seats for the Davis Cup Challenge 
ennis} Round. As a result, £1,000 extra 
of hist profit will be missed. The LTAA 
»man}based its rejection on the fact that 
-orge the extra seats were to be built in 
onnis | the back-yard of Jack Nesbitt, whose 
<ala-{house overlooks the Milton courts. 
‘onal Nesbitt is a keen tennis enthusiast 
held.jand a Life Member of the Associa- 
fromjtion. He told the Association that 
| hasfhis grounds could be used free of 
_Hefcharge. It would cost £1,000 to 
yrth-} build and dismantle the temporary 
5 tofstand, which would leave a_ net 
profit of £1,000 . . . Aussie Marie 
Martin is visiting her brother, Bren- 
_ | dan Toomey, in New York City. She 
raliafhopes to play the Florida Circuit 
eatspthis winter. 
i. It 
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Basking in the sun at Palm Springs, Calif., are (left) Julie Copeland, hostess at 
Charlie Farrell's Racquet Club; popular young actor Bob Evans; and Karol Fageros, 
who spent a month in Southern California before leaving for Brazil. Photo, Anderson. 
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French tennis stars Henri Cochet (left) and Jean Borotra join London’s Lord Mayor, Sir Frederick Rowland, in a toast duringF® often 
their visit to England as representatives of their country. When this portrait was taken, Borotra was then 52 and was 11-times _—. 
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A Famous French Quartet Dominated Wimbledon, Paris And The |i. .:., 
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Davis Cup In The Late Nineteen Twenties srved 
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by EDWARD C. POTTER points al 
against | 
upper h: 
lobs. It 
EAN BOROTRA’S WIN of the All-England Champion- was its captain. For the first time it united the four playetSfieg. 43; 
ship at Wimbledon in 1924 was the first break in the Lacoste, Borotra, Cochet and Brugnon who, at a dinnetfihe four 
cloud which had hung over French tennis since Decugis after their arrival, were christened by Harry Slocum “The Le 
and Gobert won the doubles in 1911. For the next six years, Musketeers.” io a le 
three French players alternated in winning the Wimbledon Australia had not challenged, and it was the Japanese ws hed 
title—Borotra in 1924 and 1926; Lacoste in 1925 and 1928; who met the Musketeers at Forest Hills. In the opening ind , 
Cochet in 1927 and 1929, And in every one of those years match, Cochet stood two sets down to Tawara. Gilloug = 





except 1926 it was one of the other French trio who was the trembled for the outcome. “Well, Henri?” he asked as the he had | 
runner-up. At home, in Paris, much the same sequence took Lyonnais passed him. “All right, all right,” Cochet replied. sab, q 
place. Cochet won the French title in 1922, 1926, 1928, 1930 “It takes a little time.” He did win in the end, but Harada lik 4 d 
and 1932; Borotra won in 1924 and 1931; and Lacoste was beat Lacoste and the score was one all. Gillou took nop. 2 % 
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French champion in 1925, 1927 and 1929. chances with an untried combination in the doubles. He§ 
With both the Wimbledon and Paris titles in hand in named the Wimbledon champions, Cochet and Brugnon 







1926, the French team had an easy road to the European They lost only two games in three sets. Lacoste beat Tawaré Gill 
Zone Davis Cup final where England was beaten at Cabourg. to win the tie but Cochet lost to Harada in the final rubber. § 71'°U 


Shortly after, the team set forth for America. Pierre Gillou In the Challenge Round, the Americans wiped up the cout or the Ih 
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ith the 'rench team in the first four matches. When Borotra 
lost to Johnston on the third day, another whitewashing 
seemed inevitable. But Lacoste still had his word to say, He 
beat the great Tilden in a spectacular match, The result 
made no difference in the outcome of the tie, but it had an 
important bearing on the future. Though Tilden was handi- 
capped by an ailing knee, his first Davis Cup defeat had 
for him an ominous meaning. A week later, at Forest Hills, 
Wimbledon history was repeated. 

Gillou had already sailed for home, He was disgusted with 
the team’s showing after his hopes had been raised by the 
comeback against Japan. He ignored the fact that they all, 
specially Lacoste, had been improving with every match. 
All four Frenchmen reached the quarter-final. There Brug- 
non lost to Richards. Borotra beat Johnston, Lacoste beat 
Williams, and Cochet beat Tilden at 8-6 in the fifth set. 
Borotra beat Richards in one semi-final while Lacoste beat 
Cochet in the other. In the final, Borotra called on every 
strategical resource to beat his calm and machine-like com- 
patriot. As they changed sides, he flung himself on the 
sandbox by the umpire’s chair in an attitude of complete 
collapse. Lacoste passed him, cool and imperturbable. He 
barely took time to towel his face and racket. Borotra 
looked up at him with the heartrending smile he knew so 


jfwell how to affect. “Ah, René,” he groaned, “you are too 


ayers, 
dinner 


“The 


yanese 


good for me.” Lacoste knew better than to waste any sym- 
pathy on a man who was only waiting for the slightest sign 
of slackening to leap to the attack. He looked down with a 
old eye, picked up his racket and said sharply, “Are you 
eady?” He won in straight sets. 

At St. Cloud in the spring of 1927, Tilden got his revenge 
on Cochet and met Lacoste in the final. The match lasted 
hree and one-half hours. Each had a set when Lacoste got 
ramps and lost the third. Massage during the rest period 
brought him back to win the fourth. Tilden was foot-faulted 
so often by a partisan judge that he had all he could do 
okeep his temper and his concentration. In the seventeenth 
game, Tilden stood at match point. A fault was called on a 
amnonball service which would have given him the match. 
hree games later the end came when he served a double- 
ault, 

Wimbledon was even more sensational. Here the three 
Frenchmen and Tilden were the semi-finalists. Borotra went 
all out to win from Lacoste. Tilden, against Cochet, stood 
at two sets to love and 5-1 in the third. A woman’s match 
was to follow. The contestants appeared at the entrance to 
the court. Cochet took a handful of sawdust to give him a 
better grip against the cannonballs he expected. Tilden 
served two of them. He was only two points from victory. 
Then a complete form reversal took place. Even he could 
ever explain what happened. Cochet won seventeen straight 
points and put himself back in the battle. As the tide rolled 
against him, Tilden tried every trick in his bag to get the 
upper hand again. He varied chops and drives, drops and 
lobs. It was all unavailing. Cochet’s confidence was bound- 
less, His stroking was magical. Tilden had leads in both 
the fourth and fifth sets. Cochet won both. 


In the final against Borotra, Cochet lost the first two sets 
for the third successive time. Again he rallied, but Borotra 
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reached match point in the fifth. He missed an easy volley 
and Cochet won the game. Match point for Borotra again 
nthe ninth game. He double-fgulted. For the fourth time 
he had his chance. He drove hard to Cochet. The Lyonnais 
slabbed at the ball and it crossed the net, but it sounded 
ike a double-hit. Borotra appealed to the umpire. Cochet 
nsisted his stroke had been properly hit. Borotra’s spirit was 
broken. Twice more he stood within a stroke of victory but 


Fever won the vital point. 
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Gillou had no hesitation in naming Cochet and Lacoste 
or the Interzone singles against the Japanese nor in choosing 
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Cochet and Brugnon for the doubles. With three matches in 
hand, the last two singles were not played. The French team 
began to prepare for the Challenge Round. 

Cochet, confident and lazy, took only a short warm-up 
each day. Borotra and Brugnon gave each other light exer 
cise, Lacoste’s method was all his own. He kept the strictest 
training regime. He spent the evenings studying his case- 
book. He imprinted on his mind the strokes and tactics 
of Tilden and Johnston. In the morning he worked out his 
reply on the court. When he faced Johnston in the opening 
match, he knew exactly what he must do. Johnston won only 
seven games. Now it was up to Cochet to repeat his Wimble- 
don victory over Tilden. His preparation had been negli- 
gent. Tilden was fighting on his home ground. Cochet won 
only the second set. 

Gillou gambled on the doubles. He put in Borotra and 
Brugnon to save his singles aces. It was a good gamble. The 
American officials had again been at odds over their choice. 
They yielded to Tilden’s insistence only at the last minute 
and named Hunter as his partner. The Frenchmen carried 
the match to the fifth set before they collapsed. There is no 
doubt their resistance had its effect on Tilden’s stamina next 
day. Lacoste was rested and confident. He repeated his 1926 
victory with even greater mastery. The score was tied. 
Everything hung on the last match between Cochet and 
Johnston. 

The first two sets were divided. Then Cochet won the 
third. It was plain that Johnston had lost some of the skill 
which for six years had enabled him to win by such over- 
powering scores. When Cochet reached 5-2 in the fourth 
set, Johnston’s admirers were prepared to see him die in 
beauty. But the little man was not yet done. After deuce had 
been called eight times he won the game. Then he took 
Cochet’s service at love. The Frenchman was worried. If he 
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Rene Lacoste had strict training rules and practiced tirelessly. 

He used a ball-throwing machine to give him accuracy and 

he kept a notebook on the strength and weaknesses of all 
opponents. 


had been left to his own devices, he might have given up 
the fight. But Lacoste was sitting at the courtside. He called 
Cochet to him, told him the strokes to play and gave him 
renewed courage. Cochet followed Lacoste’s advice. He 
forced Johnston into error and won the match. The Davis 
Cup was handed over to France. 

In the championship, Lacoste proved himself to be the 
greatest of the Frenchmen. Hennessey beat an erratic Cochet 
and Borotra lost to Tilden. Lacoste took on the two Bills, 
one after the other, and held his title for another year. 

The trip home was one continuous celebration. France 
was on top of the tennis world. She held her own, the 
English and the American titles. She was also the Champion 
nation, Champagne flowed day and night. Cochet, Brugnon, 
Borotra and Captain Gillou responded to toast after toast. 
Lacoste, with his serious smile, paid his share of the bottles 
and retired early to his cabin. He was already planning 
the defense of the Cup. 

In June, 1928, Cochet beat Lacoste in the first French 
championship held at Auteuil. At Wimbledon the result was 
reversed, Together they prepared to meet the American 
challengers, who were playing through for the first time in 
eight years. Johnston had retired and Tilden was alone now 
against the three Frenchmen. He beat Borotra at Wimbledon 
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but Lacoste was too much for him. Meanwhile he had writtep 
daily comments on the All England meeting for an Americay 
newspaper syndicate. The U.S.L.T.A. claimed he had trans 
gressed the amateur rule and suspended him. 

The news was cabled to Samuel Collom, president of the 
Association, and J. W. Wear, chairman of the Davis Cup 
committee, who accompanied the team, The Interzone mate) 
with Italy was about to be played. They were indignant 
that they had not been consulted before action was taken, 
but they had no choice but to withdraw Tilden from the 
Italian match. This time Tilden had a strong and unex. 
pected ally. The Davis Cup had come to be not only a 
sporting trophy but a symbol of international supremacy, 
When the French learned they were to fight against a youth. 
ful, emasculated team, they appealed to the Quai d’Orsay. 
The foreign office took the matter up with Myron Herrick, 
the American Ambassador. Herrick persuaded Collom, in 
the interest of Franco-American relations, to defy the com- 
mittee across the ocean. Collom reinstated Tilden. In the 
opening match he beat Lacoste. But Hennessey, the second 
American player, was no Johnston. In the deciding mateh 
Cochet, on a court built especially for him, beat Tilden. 
On his return to America, Tilden was suspended until the 
end of the season. Cochet had a hollow victory in the Ameri- 
can Championship. 

In the 1929 French Championship, Borotra at last got the 
better of the nonchalant Cochet on hard courts. But he was 
no match for Lacoste in the final. Just before Wimbledon, 
Lacoste came down with an attack of bronchitis which kept 
him out of the Davis Cup. Cochet turned the tables on 
Borotra at Wimbledon after another win over Tilden. There 
was no longer any question of his superiority over the 
American. Tilden was able to beat Borotra in the Davis 
Cup, but Cochet was never in trouble. 

Early in the winter of 1930, Tilden set forth for the 
Riviera. There he cleaned up everything in sight, got his 
timing and strokes adjusted to hard courts, and arrived in 
Paris ready to take on all three Musketeers if need be. 
Borotra’s dashes for the net had no terrors for him. Lacoste 
had not shaken off his illness. Cochet remained. He was still 
the all-conquering magician who never bothered to train, 
who took no thought of the score and always believed in his 
own superiority. The French public, lukewarm to a perfect 
talent displayed unostentatiously, were never fond of La 
coste. But they thrilled and exulted at the hazardous feats 
of the miracle man from Lyons. 

The final in the new and glistening Roland Garros stadium 
proved once more that Cochet was Tilden’s master. The 
American led at the start, but Cochet waved his wand and 
Tilden was helpless. 

Despite his assertion that play on grass never presented 
any more difficulty to him than play on hard courts, Cochet’s 
experience at Wimbledon was not at all to his liking. In 
vincible at Paris, looking forward io another triumph over 


Tilden in the Challenge Round, he was feted and wined and) 


dined. He kept putting off the unpleasant day when he musi 
start to practice on grass. He waited too long. Wilmer Allison 
beat him in the quarter-final. Tilden won once more, ten 
years after his first victory. It was his swan song as an 
amateur. 


Bill beat Borotra once more in the Challenge Round, but | 


Cochet’s armor was not even dented. In the American 
championship he lost to John Doeg. A few weeks later, he 
announced that he had signed a moving picture contrac 
which would make him a professional. 

Three great figures had passed from the game in the las 
few years—first Johnston, then Lacoste, and now Tilden. 
Cochet the nonchalant remained. He grew more careless, 
more confident, more magical in his recoveries as his old 
rivals passed over the horizon. 
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ritten qoone o Palafox, 6 z, 6-1, 11-9; E. Reyes-Guzman d. Sillington, 6-3, 4-2; Jean Claude Molina 
a x] d. Carlos Gonzales-Manuel Garcia, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; (F) d Roger Becker 6-2 lia ill 
rican ITALIAN NATIONALS J. Reyes-J. Hernandez d. Guerrero-Gustavo Pala Bennett (F ¥ d. Viron- Jacque Me “We , 7 7 
trans. fox, 3-6, 14-12, 6-3, 6-4; A. Palafox-R. Osuna d Bobby Wilson-Barrett (I) d olinari Des trem: ; 
Bologna, Oct. 6 Hermanos Oc hoa, 6-2, 44, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1 6-3, 64; Bennett (E 4 le a or 4.3. é 
Men's Singles Semi-finals. E Reyes-Guzman d Contrera Db, ¢ Coombe (E) d. Christian Boussu : 4 
of th Quarter finals. Beppe Merlo d. Giorgio Fachini, Llamas, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; A. Palafox-Osuna d. J 6-3; Wilson d. Molinari, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3; Becke 
e 61, © 1, 6-2; Nicola Pietrangeli d. Bonetti, 6-3, Reyes-J. Hernandez, 6-3, 6-3, 12-14, 3-6, 6-4 Destremau, 6-2, 6-3; Barrett d. Mey, 6-2, 6-4 
Cup 6-4, 6 1; Antonio Maggi d. Jacobini, 9-7, 6-2, 6 0: Finals. A. Palafox Osuna d. E. Keyes-Guzman Viron (F) d. Mills, 6-2, 11-9; Billington-Butle 
Orlamlo Sirola d. Tacchini, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3 d. Borotra-Jacques Brugnon, 6-8, 6-1, 9-7: Pickar 
nateh Semi-finals. Pietrangeli d. Merlo, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, Women's Singles Wilson d.  Molinari-Destremau, 24, ¢ ‘ 
8-6; Sirola d. Maggi, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1 Second Round. Martha Hernandez d. Amaya Becker-Bennett d. Mey-Viron, 6-4, 6-4 





i 
Bnant Finals. Pietrangeli d, Sirola, 7-5, 9-7, 7-5. Belausteguigoitia, 6-4, 34, 6-1 
Quarter-finals. Rosa Maria Reyes d. Elena Osuna, 


aken, Men's Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Fachino-Pirro d. Casini-Scaunich, 6-2, 6-3; Hernandez d. Lilian Melzer, 6-0, 6-2; ISRAEL INTERNATIONAL 


n the 6-4, 6-3, 8-10, 6-4; Jacobini-Bonetti d. Lazzarino Yola Ramirez d. Rosa Palafox, 6-0, 6-2; Baby 























.E Belardinelli, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3, 6-1; G. Maggi-Tacchini Vivanco d. Amparo Perez, 6-0, 6-4 
unes ay Maggi Drisaldi, 7-5, 6-8, 04, 6-3, 8-6; Semi-finals. Reyes d. Hernandez, 6-4, 6-1; Rami Tel Aviv, Oct. 17 
aly a) Pietrangeli-Sirola d. Giauna-Guercilena, 8 a ass, rez_d. Vivanco, 6-3, 6-0) ine Men's Singles 
at 6-3. Finals. Ramirez d. Reyes, 8-6, 6-2 Semi-finals. Gabriel Dubitzki d. Hanan Ger 
nacy, Semi-finals. Jacobini-Bonetti dd.  Fachini-Pirro, Women's Doubles 6-4, 6-1; Davis Asz d. Eliahu Yosef, 7 6-2 
outh.§ 6-8, 1-6, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4; Pietri angeli-Sirola d. G Semi-finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Osuna-R. Palafoo Finals. Dubitzki d. Asz, 3-46, 7-5, 6-4, 6-2 
Mage! Tacchini, 6-1, 6-1, 7 6-2, 6-3; Mela Ramirez de Castro-Vivanco d Women’s Singles 
rsay. Finals. Pietrangeli- Sirola d. “Jacobini Bonetti, 6-4, Olga Palafox-Hernandez, 1-6, 6-0, 7-5 Semi-finals. Mi arie Brown (Eng.) d. Edith Cohen 
i k 6-2, 3-6, 5-7, 6-0. Finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Castro-Vivaneo, 6-4, Mintz, 6-2, 6-3; Tova Bornstein d. Palma Winkler, 
Prick, Women’s Singles 9-7. 7-5, 3-6, 6-3. 
n, in Quarter-finals. Nicla Migliori d. Beltrame, 6-2, , Finals. Brown d Borstein, 6-1, 7 
: 61; Lea Pericoli d. Gordigiani, 6-4, 6-3; Chiara 17th PAN AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS ; Other Results 
COM-§ Ramorino d. Bassi, 4-6, 6-4, N 3; Resy Riedl d. Mexico City, Oct. 12 ; ao s Doubles. Dubitzki-Asz d. Geva-Yosef. 
1 the Silvana Lazzarino, 6-3, 4-6, 6-< en's Singles ! 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1 
Semi-finals. Pericoli d. Migtiori, 11-9, 2-6, 6-4; First Round. Mal Anderson (Aust.) d. Manuel ‘Wannen! 8 Doubles. Cohen-Mintz-Rita Fichmar 
‘cond Ried! d. Ramorino, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. Garcia, 7-5, 6-1; Eduardo Guzman d. Carlos d. Brown-Toosje Fox (U SA), we -11, 6-4 
Finals. Pericoli d. Riedl, 6-1, 3-6, 8-0. Gonzales Gama, 5-7, 6-2, 6-1; Billy Knight (Eng. ) Mixed pam. Dubitzki- Bre d. Asz-Cohe: 
natch Women’s Doubles d. Gabino Palafox, ,6- 1, 6-3; Esteban Reyes d Mintz, 7-5, 6-8, 6-4 
Semi-finals. Lazzarino-Migliori d. Ramorino- Guillermo Lemus, 6-2, 6-2; Alex Olmedo (Peru) d 
Iden. Bassi, 6-3, 6-4; Bellani-Pericoli d. Cerri-Riedl, 6-2, Raul Kattain, 6-1, “5; Rafael Osuna d. Rod , 
] thef 6-3. Susman (USA), 6-2, 7-5; Pancho Contreras d AUSTRALIA 
. Finals. Bellani-Pericoli d. Lazzarino-Migliori, 6-3, Ricky Balbiers (Chile), 6-2, 6-2; Mike Franks 
Mer F 7.5 (USA) d. Juan Arredondo, 6-4, 6-4; Luis Ayala 
. Mixed Doubles (Chile) d. Federico Cervantes, 6-2, 6-1; Gustave AUSTRALIAN CAPITOL TERRITORY 
Semi-finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. Lazzarino-Laz- Palafox d. Erik Lundquist, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; Mike CHAMPIONSHIPS 
rt the zarino, 6-1, 6-1; Migliori-Jacobini d. Bassi-Pirro, Davies (Eng.) d. Alphonso Ochoa, 6-3, 6-4; Canberra, Oct. 7 
9.8, 7 Joaquin Reyes d. Ricardo Carrion, 6-1, 6-0; Ulf Quntented —" —— an 
> was ericoli-Fachini d. Migliori-Jacobini, 6-4, Schmidt (Swed.) d. Juan Hernandez, 6-3, 6-3; ter-hinals. Koy Emerson d. ike Cal agh a 
< Finals. Pericoli-Fachini d. Migliori-Jacob , Mario Llamas d. Gerardo Salinas, 6-1, 6-2; An 6-1, 6-3; Martin Mulligan d. Jose Arilla 


~don,} 7- tonio Palafox d. Manuel Gallardo, 6-3, 6-3; Jon def.; Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d P Purdy, 6-0, 7-9 
6-4; Warren Woodcock d. W oghlan, 6-3, 6 


Dou las (USA) d. Francisco Guerrero Arcocha, . 
oug ( A) ¢ rancisco Guerrero reocha Suuidtinsis. Wanerscn a Mullean 


kept 
6-2, 6-1 , § 
FRENCH NATIONALS on “hate ey oe EY Guzman, g6 6:5; Gimeno d Woodcock, 10-8, 6-4 



































S on > 
‘here E. Reyes d. Knight, 12-10, 7-5; Olescdo d Finals, Emerson d. Gimeno, 6-1, 10-8 
Nice, Oct. 13 Osuna, 1-6, 8-6, 11-9; Contreras a. Franks, 6-2, : Men’s Doubles 
the Men’s Singles 6-1; G. Palafox d. Ayala, 24, 6-3, 8-6; J. Reyes Semi-finals. Emerson-Mulligan d.  Hillebrand 
. Preliminary Round. Jacques Renavand d. Bernard d. Davies, 1-6, 8-6, 6-3; Llamas d. Schmidt, 6-1, Coghlan, 6-3, 4-8, 7-5; iors ck-Callaghan d 
davis Destremau, 6-2, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6; Xavier Perreau- 7-5; A. Palafox d. Douglas, 6-3, 6-4. Gimeno-Arilla, 10-8, 3-1, de 
Saussine d. Michel Vaubrun, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. Quarter-finals. E. Reyes d. Anderson, 13-11, 6-3, Finals. Woode« ock-( slieghen d. Emerson-Mulli 
First Round. Paul Jalabert d. Jauffre, 6-0, 6-4, 7-5; Contreras d. Olmedo, 2-6, 4-6, 6-0, 10-8, 6-3; gan, 3-0, 0-9, 5-4 
the 8-10, 6-3; Perreau-Saussine d. Gil de Kermadec, G. Palafox d. J. Reyes, 6-4, 9-11, 7-5, 5-7, 7-5; 
++ 7-5, 6-0, 6-0; Jean Claude Molinari d. Desq, 6-2 Llamas d. A. Palafox, 6-1, 6-4, 3-6, 3-6, 11 9. SYDNEY METROPOLITAN 
t his 6-1, 6-2; Gerard Pilet d. Renavand, 6-3, 6-4, &é: Semi-finals. Contreras d. E. Reyes, 7-5, 6-2, 6-8, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
d in Jean Noel Grinda d. Deniau, 6-1, 6-1, 6-3; Robert 6-2; Llamas d. G. Palafox, 6-4, 6-3, 6-0. Sydney, Aust., Oct. 18 
Haillet d. Jacques Mey, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2; Pierre Finals. Llamas d. Contreras, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2 Men's Singles 
| be} Darmon d. Christian Grandet, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Alain Men’s Doubles Third Round. Fred Stolle d. Graham Lovett, 
Bresson d. Jacques Thomas, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6, 5-7, 6-4, First Round. R. Osuna-A. Palafox d. Art 8-6, 6-3; Barry Phillips-Moore d. Martin Mulligan, 
voste} Quarter-finals. Haillet d. Jalabert, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Larsen-Roy Grimse, 6-1, 6-4. _ 6-3, 6-3 
still} Grinda d. Pilet, 8-6, 6-3, 6-4; Molinari d. Perreau- Quarter-finals. Ayala-Lundquist d. Guzman-E Quarter-finals. Ashley Cooper d. Bob Hewitt, 
a Saussine, e — 6-1, 7-5; Darmon d. Bresson, Reyes, 6-3, 8-6, 6-2; Anderson-J. Reyes d. Davies 9-7, 12-14, 10-8; Andres Gimeno (Sp.) d. Stolle, 
rain,| 6-3, 1-6, 6-2 Knight, 6-4, 10-8, 6-4; Olmedo-G. Palafox 4d 8-6, 5-7, 6-3; Neale Fraser d Phillips- Moore, 
‘ Semi-finals. et d. Grinda, , Scores not given; Llamas-Contreras, def.; Franks-Douglas d. Osuna 1-6, 6-4, 6-4; Warren Woodcock d. Jose Arilla 
1 his Darmon d. Molinari, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. A. Palafox, 6-4, 3-6, es, o5, (Sp.), 3-6, 6-1, 6-3. , 
rfect Finals. Haillet d.  tedhnrgy $3, 6-2, 6-4. Semi-finals. Anderson-J. Reyes d. Ayala-Lund Semi-finals. Cooper d. Gimeno, 6-3, 3-6, 8-6; 
en’s Doubles quist, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4; Olmedo-G. Palafox d Fraser d. Woodcock, 6-4, 6-2 
La- Semi-finals. Grinda-Molinari d. Perreau Saussine- Franks-Douglas, 6-4, 11-9, 6-2. Finals. Cooper d. Fraser, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3 
feats| Pilet, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; Darmon-Haillet d. Jalabert- B iy s Dc ag tag Palafox d. Anderson-J. Reyes, ids Wei fies Pectin . — 
s Deniau, oe 5-7, 6-2, 8-6 -6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. ‘ ir oun ooper-Fraser d ewitt-Bill Ed 
Finals. Darmon- Hailler d. Grinda-Molinari, 6-4, - Satan Peng nb <a Ly ims ea o4, +7, $ 6-3: Geoff Brown-Lovett d. H 
6-2, 6-4. irst Round. Kosa Maria Keyes d. Jeanne leslot Shaw-P rankland, 6-3, 9-7. 
lium Women’s Singles (USA), 6-0, 6-0; Baby Vivanco d. Carolyn Quarter- finals. Coenen Fraser d. C. Bilton-B 
Th Preliminary Round. Jacqueline Kermina d. J. Liguori (USA), 6-0, 6-1; Martha Hernandez d Kennedy, def. 5 Woodcock-Stolle d. R. Sheriff-S 
€} Berson, 7-5, 6-1; Paule Courteix d. Josette Billaz, Olga de Palafox, 6-3, 6-1; Karol Fageros (USA) Hicks, 6-2 6-1; Gimeno-Arilla d. Phillips Moore 
and 0-6, 7-5, 6-2; Jacqueline Rees-Lewis d. Aline d. Amaya Belasteguigoiti, 6-2, 6-2; Yola Ramirez L. oe 7-5, 6-4. 
Nenot, 6-4, 7-5. d. Amparo Perez, 6-2, 6-0; Jackie Tegland (USA) Semi-finals. Cooper-Fraser d. Woodcock-Stolle, 
First Round. Rees-Lewis d. Maud Galtier, 4-6, d. Elena Osuna, 2-6, 6-4, 5-2, def.; Thelma Long 6-4, 6-8, 7-5; Brown-Lovett d. Gimeno-Arilla, 
6-1, 6-2; Courteix d. Ginette Grandguillot, 1-6, (Aust.) d. Trini G. de Cosio, 6-0, 6-1; _ Rami 6-3, 6-3. 
nted 6-0, 6-0; Florence de la Courtie d. Coste, 6-2, rez de Castro d. Lillian Meltzer, 6-2, 6-0 Finals. Brown-Lovett d. Cooper-Fraser, 2-6, 
het’s| 7-9, 6-3; Kermina d. Bourbonnais, 6-4, 7-5. Quarter-finals. Reyes d. Vivanco, 8-6, 6-4; 6-2, 6-3. 
Semi-finals, Courteix d. Rees- Lewis, 4-6, 6-1,  Fageros d. Hernandez, 6-4, 6-2; Ramirez d. leg: Women’s Singles 
In- 6-4;-de la Courtie d. Kermina, 9-7, 6-3. land, 6-1, 6-0; Long d. de Castro, 6-3, 6-2. Third Round. Kay Newcombe d. Pat Parmenter, 
Finals. Courteix d. de la Courtie, 6-3, 6-3. Semi-finals. Reyes d. Fageros, 6-4, 6-4; Rami 6-4, 6-2 
over Women’s Doubles vez d. Long, 6-4, 6-2. Guster. finals. Betty Holstein d. Jan Lehane, 
and| Finals. Coste-Galtier d. Billaz-Grandguillot, 6-2, Finals. Ramirez d. Rove, 0 6.3. 5-7, 6-3, 6-2: N. Turner d. L. Turner, 6-2, 6-4: 
c omen’s Doubles Mary t-te Reitano d. Newcombe, 6-0, 6-4; D 
nust * Mixed Doubles Quarter-finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Liguori-Palafox, | Robberds d. E. Asnford, 9-7, 7-5 
ison| , Finals. Galtier-Deniau d. Rees Lewis-Jalabert, > b oe de Castro-Vivanco d. Fageros-Teslof, Semi-finals. Holstein’ d. ‘Robberds, 6-4, 6-2; 
ik 6-3, 6-0. Reitano d. Turner, 6-2, 6-0. 
ten $2, 6-8, 7-5. Semi-finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Tegland-Osuna, 6-3, Finals. Reitano d. Holstein, 6-3, 5-7, 9-7. 
Cot Sone eennee d. de Castro-Vivanco, 7-5, . sii Bu Sone 
; an 4-6, 8-6. emi-finals. ary awton-Reitano d. J. Suther 
MEXICAN NATIONALS Finals. Reyes-Ramirez d. Long-Hernandez, 6-3, land-J. Leonard, Fant 6-2, 6-1; » bE Eo 
7-5. d. N. Turner-Holstein, 6-1, 6-2. 
but Mexico City, Oct. 4 Mixed Doubles Finals. Hawton-Reitano d. Lehane-Parmenter, 
Men’s ingles Quarter-finals. Long-Ayala d. Tegland-E. Guz 6-3, 6-4. 
ical} Third Round. Esteban Reyes d. Ricky, Balbiers. man, 6-3, 6-2; R. Reyes-E. Reyes d. E. Osuna-M Mixed Doubles 
he 44, 6-2, 7-5, 6-4; Eduardo Guzman d. * Alphonso Davies, 6-4, 6-3; Ramirez-Olmedo d. Fageros R Quarter-finals. B. Gulley-Sutherland d. Lovett 
7 Ochoa, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4; Joaquin Reyes d. Rafael Osuna, 6-2, 6-3; Hernandez-J. Hernandez d. Teslof- Reitano, 6-1, 6-2; Bob Howe-Lehane d. Phillips 
ract Osuna, 6-4, 6-4, 5-7, 5-7, 6-1; Pancho Contreras Susman, 6-4, 6-2. Moore-N. Turner, 6-4, 6-1; A. Bailey-Ashford d. 
d. Juan Hernandez, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3; Jose Ochoa Semi-finals. Long-Ayala d. Reyes-Reyes, 6-4. Stolle-Holstein, 6-1, 5-7, 7-5 
d. Gabino Palafox, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. | 11-9; Ramirez-Olmedo d. Hernandez-Hernandez, Semi-finals. Howe pty ‘d. Gulley-Sutherland, | 
Quarter-finals. E. Reyes d. Mario Llamas, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. 6-3, 6-3; Woodcock-Parmenter d. Bailey-Ashford. ; 
last i 6-2; A. Palafox d. Guzman, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4; Finals. Long-Ayala d. Ramirez-Olmedo, 6-3, 6-4 6-3, 9-7. + 
Jen J *. vy mtd “yg ore ery 6-1, 6-1, INTERNATIONAL CLUB MATCH Finals. Howe-Lehane d. Woodcock-Parmenter, Pi 
ontreras d. J. Ochoa, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0. 6-3, 6- 
less) Semi-finals. A. Palafox d. E. Reyes, 6-3, 7-5, London, Oct. 26 Junior Boys’ Singles t 
1d)” Contreras d. J. Reyes, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. England d. France, 13-3. John Barrett (E) d. Semi-finals. Bob Hewitt d. Jose Arilla (Sp.), 
Oo Finals. A. ral d. Contreras, 7 7-5, 7-5, 6-8, 6-2. = de _ yy 6-1, ote Bennett (E) d. 2-6, 2. 10, 6-1; Martin Mulligan d. A. Shapter. i 
en’s oubles Christian Viron, 6-2, 6-3; Tony Pickard (E) d. 9-7, 6-3 
Quarter-finals. Contreras-Llamas d. Juan Arre- Bernard Destremau, 8-6, 6-2; Jean Borotra (F) Finals. Hewitt led Mulligan, 6-4, 2-4, unfinished. 
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CUR pent: 











Singles Boys’ 11 Singles. Hughby Curry d. Bill Harris, 


Sutherland, 6-0 ©-4, 0-3 
o-2; L. Turner d. Y. Dwyer, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3 Boys’ 11 
Finals. Lehane a ; 


unior Girls’ 


Semi- finals. - Lehane d. J] 
Doubles Curry-Harris d Neely 


Turner, 6-3, 7-5 Speicher, 6-3, 2-6, 
Girls’ 11 Singles 
QUEENSLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS van, 6-2, 6-2 
Brisbane, Aust., Nov. 1 Girls’ 11 Doubles 
Men's Singles Johnson, 6-3, 6-1 
Third Round. Jan Erik Lundquist (Swed 1 
Fred Stolle, 9-7, 6-8, 6 1, 6 Don Candy 
Barry Phillips-Moore, 6-3, 6 4, 63; 
Gimeno (Sp.) d. Bill Edwards, 7 5, 6-2, 
Ken Fletcher d. John Pierce, 3 6-3, 6-1; 
lrevor Fancutt (So. Afr.) d Bob ‘He weit, 6-3, 6-2 


O-4 
Vicky Holmes d. Gloria Sulli 


Sullivan-Holmes d. Shuert 


FLORIDA EAST COAST JUNIORS 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Oct. 5 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Fritz Schunck d. Bobby Johnson, 
. 1; Don Loop d. Bob — w, 6-3, 6-1 
Finals. Schunck d. Loop, 6-2 $ 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Pam Ketterer d. Stella Cunningham, 
Prosen d. Nancy Falkenberg, 6-3, 


5 

Fourth Round. Mal Anderson d. Neil Gibson, 
6-0, 6-4, 6-3; Lundquist d. Bob Howe, 1-6, 3-6, Semi-finals. 
6-3, 6-4, 9-7; Neale Fraser d. Candy, 6-3, 6-2, 6, 8-6; Carol 
3-6, 6-4; Bob Mark d. Jose Arilla (Sp.), 7-5 , 
7-5, 6-4; Ashley Cooper d. Fancutt, 6-2, 6-4, Ps 
Gimeno d. Warren Woodcock, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4; Rod 
Laver d. 7 2 


Prosen d. Ketterer, 6-1, 6-0 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Paul Speicher d. Howdy Letzring, 
Agne w, 7-5, 6-1 


Finals 


Fletcher, 5-7, 6-2; Roy Emerson 

d. Corbett Parker (N. Zz). 6 0, 7-5, 6 6-1; Ed Turville d. Bob 
Quarter-finals. Anderson d Lundquist, I Finals. Turville d. Speicher, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4 

6-2, 1-6, 10-8; Fraser d. Mark, 6-3, 5-7, l, 3; Girls’ Singles 

Cooper d. Gimeno, 34, 6-3, 9-7, 6-3; Laver d Semi-finals. Carol Prosen d. Pam Ketterer, 6-1, 

Emerson, 6-3, 6-1, 8-6. ) Stell a Cunningham d. Nancy Falkenberg, 
Semi- finals. Anderson d. Fraser, 14-12, 6. 

6-2, 7-5; Cooper d. Laver, 6-4, 6-3, 10-8 Finals. 
Finals. Cooper d Anderson, 6-3, 1-6, 6-1, 6-4 

Men's Doubles 

Anderson-Laver d. Gimeno-Arilla, 3.6. 6-0. 6-0 

6-2, 12-10, 6-4; Emerson-Mark d. Fletcher M ai Semi-finals. 

Perry, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3;  Cooper-Fraser « Roh Speicher d 

Lundquist-Jim Achurch (N.'Z.), 6-1, 6-4, 6-4; Finals Speicher d. Stewart, 6-2, 6-3 

Candy-Howe d. Woodcock-Gibson, 6-3, 6 2, 4 _ Girls’ 13 ‘Singles’ 4 

2-4, 6-3. Semi-finals. Stephanie De Fina d. Vicki Holmes, 
Semi-finals. 6-3; Lynda West d. Sharon Squires, 6-0, 6-0 

Oh, SS, 82-583 West d. De Fina, 6-3, 6-4. 

11-9, 10-8, 6-3. Boys’ 11 Singles 
Finals. Anderson-Laver d. Norman Holmes d. Steve 

7-5, 10-8, 7-5. 


6 6 
Cunningham, 6-1, 6-0 
13 Singles 
Stewart d 


P rosen d 
Boys’ 


First Round. Jerry Curry, 


Hugh 
Quarter-finals. 


1 


Stewart d. Skip Pilsbury, 8-6, 6-1; 
Larry Buhrman, 6-0, 6-0. 


Anderson-Laver d. Emerson-Mark 
Cooper-Fraser d. Candy-Howe 


Fraser, 


Finals. 


oer Finals. Modell, 6-0, 
Women’s Singles 1 

Second Round. Daphne Seeney Fancutt d. Dawn 
Robberds, 6-2, 6-0. : : 
Quarter-finals. Sandra Reynolds (So. Afr.) d 


Girls’ 11 Singles 


Chapman d. Anne l 


Speicher, 6-1 


Finals. Polly 


Gallagher-] 
Kelleher: Walkeg, 


M. McDowell d. Jane Robbins, 64, 
o-0 

Finals. Cheney-McDowell d 
4, 46, 6-1 
Senior Mixed Doubles 
Kelleher-Kelleher = d. 


Cheney-Cheney d 


Robbins- Roh 


Semi-finals. 
Goldberg-We 


bins, 6 2, O43; 
come, 6-3, 6-3 
Finals. ‘Postponed 
Senior Veterans’ (55 and Over) Doubles 
Semi-finals. Busch-H. Mosier d. Martin Cornigg: 
C. Medceraft, 6-3, 6-1; zoe ° iano L.. Pedley @ 
Burbridge-G. Spielman, 6-8 
Finals. Ciano-Pedley d. a , 11-14 


5, 9-7 


RIVERSIDE PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 5 
Men's Singles 

Quarter-finals. Jon Douglas d. Richard 
6-0, 6-3; John Lesch d. Bob Perry, 8-6, 6-4; 
Stewart d. Dave Martin, 6-3, 6-3; Mike 
d. Allen Tong, scores not given. 

Semi-finals. Douglas d. Lesch, 6-3, 6-0; 
d. Green, 6-4, 6-1. 

Finals. Stewart d. Douglas, 3-6, 6-3, 
Women’s Singles 
Dodo Cheney d. Maggie Taylor, 
Carol Loop, scores net 


Shives, 
H 
Green 

Stewart 
7-5. 
Quarter-finals. 

6-0, 6-0; Joan Johnson d. 

given; Pamela Davis d. Mary Arnold Prentiss, 

7-5, 6-2; Karen Hantze d. Betsy Lester, 6-2, 64 
Semi-finals. we d. Johnson, 8-6, 6-1; Hantag 

d. Davis, 6-1, 
Finals. H sate d. Cheney, 6-2, 6-1. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Dave Gallup d. Ron Sandys, scores not 
given, 
Singles 
Pamela Davis, 6-1, 6-4 


Junior Girls’ 


Finals. Karen Hantze d. 





SOUTHERN 











L. Turner, 6-4. 7-5; Jan Lehane d. Kay Newcombe, 
6-0, 6-2; Fancutt d. Betty Holstein, 10-8, 4-6, 6-1; 
Renee Schuurman (So. Afr.) d. Noelene Turner 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








6-0, 6-2 





Semi-finals. Reynolds d. Lehane, 6-3, 1-6, 8-6; 
Fancutt d. Schuurman, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2. 
Finals. Fancutt d. Reynolds, 7-5, 6-1 


BALBOA BAY CLUB INVITATION 
2 Newport Beach, Calif., Oct. 26 
: Women’s Doubles Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Holstein-N. Turner d First Round. Herb Flam d. Allen Fox, 7-5, 
Reynolds, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. - pa : 6-4; John Lesch d. K. Michelson, 6-2, 6-2; Don 
Finals. Fancutt-Lehane d. Holstein-Turner. 6-2, Kierbow d. Eddie Sledge, def.; Whitney Reed d 
6-0. : Norman Perry, 6-1, 6-3; Noel Brown d. Jim 
‘ _Mixed Doubles - Buck, 6-0, 6-2; Hugh Stewart d. Ramsey Earn 
Finals. Laver-Schuurman d. Woodcock-Reynolds, hart, 6-3, 6-3; Mike Green d. Bill Bond, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-1, 6-4. : 6-1 
: Junior Boys’ Singles _ Quarter-finals. Flam d. Lesch, 19-17, 6-3; Mike 
ere’ finals. Bob Hewitt d. Ken Fletcher, Franks d. Kierbow, 6-4, 6-4; Reed d. N. Brown, 
6-3, 6- 2; Stewart d. Green, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Jose Arilla (Sp.) d. Semi- finals. Flam d. Franks, 11-13, 6-2, 6-2; 
. Junior Boys’ Reed d. Stewart, 6-3, 7-5. 
Finals. Hewitt-A. Shapter d. Finals. Flam d. Reed, 8-6, 8-6. 
6-3, 9-11, 7-5. Men’s Doubles 
Stewart-Brown d. Perry-Buck, 
Green-Lesch d. Michelson-Miller, 
Bond-Fox, 6-4 (one set 


Schuurman 


Hewitt, 6-1, 6-4 
Doubles 
Arilla-J. Shepher 

Junior Girls’ Singles First Round. 

Semi-finals. Dawn Robberds d. L. Turner, 6-2, [6 64. 605 

1-6, 6-4. 5, 6-4; Franks-Reed d. 


Finals. Jan Lehane d. Robberds, 6-0, 6-0 nly) 
Semi- finals. Franks-Reed d. Flam-Kierbow, 6-4, 
Green-Lesch, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3. 
FLORIDA 
First Round. 


; Stewart-Brown d. 
Finals. Stewart-Brown d. Franks-Reed, 6-4, 9-7. 
Nhe year sa oa i. Mandy M 
Billie Jean Moffitt d. Mandy Man- 
os i —a del, 6-4, 6-2; Helene Weill d. Julie Hayward, 6-1, 
: Junior Boys’ Singles re Semi-finals. Karen Hantze d. Moffitt, 6-4, 5-7, 
Semi-finals. Buster Turk d. Dave Collins, 1; Weill d. Kathy Chabot, 7-5, 6-2 
8-6; Frank Froehling d. Fritz Schunck, 6-2, 6-1 Finals eres d. Weill, 6-3, 6-3. 
Finals. Froehling d. Turk, 6-1, 6-4. ‘ Mixed Doubles _ 
: Junior Girls’ Singles ) Quarter-finals. Chabot-Lesch d. Moffit-Perry, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Frances Farrar d. Jan Quinn, 6 Semi-finals. Chabot-Lesch d. Hantze-Franks, 7-5; 
-0; Joan Sanders d. Rita Rubin, ce 6-3. Hayward-Green d. Mandel-Kierbow, 6-3. 
Finals. Sanders te ge FE 6-2, 6-4. Finals. Hayward-Green d. Chabot-Lesch, 8-6, 9-7. 
: , - Consolation Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Eddie Turville d. Kenny Marcus, Quarter-finals. Earnhart d. Buck, 6-3, 8-6; Bond 
6-4, 6-0; Ed Crow d. Walter Johnson, 6-3, 8-6. Michelson, 6-4, 7 
Finals. Turville d. Crow, 6-1, 6-2. Semi-finals. Earnhart 4. 
Girls’ Singles Bond, 6-3 
Semi-finals. Sandy Warshaw d. Judy Prettyman, Finals 
-3, 6-2; Carol Ann Prosen d. Judy Alvarez, 6-2 : abriss fi 
6-1. 
Finals. Prosen_ d. Warshaw, def. (illness) om wre ee a 
: Boys’ 13 Singles ‘ Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. John Gilbart d. Jerry Stewart, 6 Quarter-finals. Bill Robertson d. Carlos Lustig, 
.; Mike Belkin d. Frank Tutvin, 6-0, 6-1. 6-0, 2-6, 6-3; Lewis Bond d. Phil Albers, 6-1, 6-1; 
Finals. Belkin d, Gilbart, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2. John Sisson d. William Brunaugh, 7-5, 7-5; Fran- 
Girls’ 13 ‘Singles cis Gay d. Paul Dibble, 6-1, 6-4. 
Stephanie DeFina d. : Semi-finals. Robertson d. Bond, 6-2, 6-4; Gay 
Nancy 6-4, d. Sisson, 8-6, 6-3 
-0. Finals. Gay d. Robertson, 6-3, 6-4 
Finals. DeFina d. West, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2. Senior Doubles 
Other Results re a Quarter-finals. E. Lewis-Bob Kelleher d. T. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Froehling-Turk Bodley- C. Carey, 6-4, 7-5; Carl Busch- F. Osthaus 
Schunck-MclIntosh, def. d. N. Cutler-P. Olson, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2; Dibble-G. 
Boys’ Doubles. Crenshaw-Marcus d. Crow Senate d. R. Burbridge-G. Lyon, Pa 3-6, 6-0 
Travis, 6-4, 6-4 Sisson-Jack Tidball d. R. Abnot-Brunaugh, 6-4, 6-3. 
Girls’ Doubles. cae canal Harris d. Pretty Semi-finals. Lewis-Kelleher d. Busch-Osthaus, 
man-Rubin, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Sisson-Tidball d. Dibble-Preston, 7 , 6-0. 
Boys’ 13 A Gilbart-McCannon Tutvin Finals. Lewis-Kelleher d. Sisson-Tidball, 6-0. 
Stewart, 6-3, 6-1. Senior Women’s Doubles 
Girls’ 13 Doubles. Arfaras-DeFina d. West Semi-finals. Gracyn Kelicher- Violet Walker d. 
Falkenberg, 6-4, 6-4. M. Carey-Thelma Welcome, 6-3, 6-2; Dodo Cheney- 














Perry, 6-3, 6-4; Fox d. 


» 6-2 
Fox d. Earnhart, 6-2, 4-6, 8-6. 


Mary Arfaras, 


Semi-finals. 
Falkenberg, 


-3, 6-4; Lynda West d. 


56 


SOUTHERN PROFESSIONAL GRASS 
COURTS 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Oct. 10 
Men's Singles 
First Round. Armando Vieira d. Lonnie Jordan, 
6-1, 6-3. 

Second Round. Jack Rodgers d. Chuck Evert, 
6-1, 6-3; Gordon Warden d. Art Prochaska, 6-1, 
10-8; Jason Morton d Derrick Barton, 6-1, 6-4; 
Vieira d. Jerry Evert, 9-7, 10-8. 

Semi-finals. Rodgers d. W arden, 

Vieira d. Morton, 6-0, 6-4. 
Finals. Vieira d. Rodgers, 3- 
en’s Doubles 
Rodgers-Morton d. Warden-Jordan, 
Prochaska-Barton, 6-3, 


Semi-finals. 
9-7, 6-3; Evert-Evert d. 
7-9, 6-0. 

Finals. 
6-4, 


Rodgers-Morton d. Evert-Evert, 6-3, 34, 





NATIONAL PUBLIC 
PARKS RANKINGS 








Men’s Singles. 1. Noel Brown, 
3. Carl Eltzholtz, 4. George 
Kauder, 6. Bert Brown, 7. 
Erthna pee. 9. Ramsey 
Miller, Jacque Grigry, 12. ee 
Wayne lb 14. Nate Goldstein, 15 
16. Julius Orlansky. 

Men’s Doubles. 1. N. Brown-Ramsey Earnhart, 
2. G. McCall-M. Miller, 3. M. Miller-G. Bassett, 
4. Rohland-Driscole, 5. | Brown-Meyerson, 6 
Kauder-Eltzholtz, 7. O. Johnson-Jacquet, 8. J, 
Tyrell-Grigry. 

Women’s Singles. 1. Mary 
Barbara Browning, 3. Diane 
Johnson, 5. Marilyn Joseph, 6. 
June Gay, 8. Sonia Mitrovich. 

Women’s Doubles. 1. J. Johnson-Jeri Shepard, 
2. W. McCoy-P. Mosely, 3. Joseph-S. Muccia, 4. 
Betsy Lester-Anita Kappe, 5. Prentiss-L. Beer 
6. Browning-Karen Replogle, 7. Violet W alker-M. 
Carey, 8. P. Adler-S. Most. 

Mixed Doubles. 1. J. Johnson-M. Miller, 2 
W. McCoy-R. Skinner, 3. Prentiss-Meyerson, 4 
Wootton-B. Brown, 5. Joyce Pniewski-Ray Sen 
kowski, 6. Shepard-S. Plancia, 7. P. Moseley-W. 
Weatherill, 8. V. Walker-J. Weber. 

Senior Singles. 1. Leonard Dworkin, 2. Vern 
Guertin, 3. Cliff Robbins, 4. Francis Gay, 5. Carl 
Busch, 6. Bill Magness, 7. Nick Lavaneri, 8. Phil 
Albers. 

Senior Doubles. 1. E. 
Robbins-Gay, 3. Guertin-E. 
Andrews. 


Glenn Basse 
Btn seeang 3. Ed 
Oscar Johnson, 8 
Earnhart, 10. Marsh 
Rohland, 13 
Al Driscole, 


Arnold Prentiss, 2. 
Wootton, 4. Joan 
Connie Cozens, 7. 


Kelleher, 2 
Albers-W. 


Lewis- Bob 
Orndorff, 4. 





OFFERING 


Experienced Teaching Skill (20 Years). Just Com- 
pleted 8th Successful Season duPont (Employees’) 
Country Club. Noted Developer Juniors. Qualified 
Squash, Badminton, Shooting Instructor. Inspiring 

D Superior Record. Now 
Available To College—Club ith Same. Bona- 
Fide Offers Till Jan. 15th, Possibly Later. Russell 
Harned, Mt. Plymouth Lake, Sorrento, Florida 











December, 1958 


























TENNIS 


IN THE 


CARIBBEAN 


this winter — some of the finest resort Hotels and Clubs in the Caribbean area will afford 
their guests and members the finest in tennis on the finest of tennis courts — now in use or 
under construction — these Hotels and Clubs have selected FEISE installations 


Bluebeard’s Castle, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
British Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas 

Caneel Bay Plantation, St. John, Virgin Islands 
Caparra Country Club, Caparra, Puerto Rico 
Caribe Hilton Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Dorado Beach Golf Club, Dorado, Puerto Rico 
Emerald Beach Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas 

La Concha Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Pink Sands, Harbour Island, Bahamas 

San Juan Country Club, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
The Virgin Isle Hotel, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 
type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 


requirements. 


National Builders of Laykold and Grasstex Tennis Courts 
Estimates and information always without obligation 


Write for illustrated folder 


F. C. Feise Co. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 








Narberth, Pennsylvania 
West Palm Beach, Florida 











Jack Kramer 


Maureen Connolly 


Frank Sedgmang 


Mary Hardwick 


Don Budge 


These are the Rackets of Kramer, of 
nelly, Trabert, Hardwick, of Sedgman 
Budge. These are the Rackets played 
more champions than any others in the ga 
These are the Rackets made for you and 
all who love Tennis. Brilliantly designed 
crafted, Rackets for all ages and sk 
Wilson Rackets come alive in your hand 
in the hands of Champions. 

For Top Quality Tennis Rackets, the fi 
equipment at the price you want to pa 
see the 1959 selection of Wilson Rac 
wherever quality tennis equipment is s 


Win With 


- Tony Trabert e e 
The Wilson Championship Tennis Ball, ; 
now in this convenient 12 Pak, has been 
awarded the official adoption for the 


U.S.L.T.A. National Championship at 
Forest Hills and Longwood, as well as the Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Kramer Tour. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











